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... just a few things: 


A RECENT Information Service, pub- 
lished weekly by the Bureau of Re- 
search and Survey of the National 
Council of Churches, summarizes an 
article which appeared in The Times 
(London) Literary Supplement. 

The English writer is persuaded that 
“Christian social and political think- 
ing is much less distinctive and in- 
fluential than it was;” he believes 
that “Christian political and social 
thinking now displays that scepticism 
of the abstract which is the dominant 
feature of British and American 
thought at present;” he discerns a 
further scepticism, that “of the possi- 
bilities of political action which con- 
trasts strikingly with the vigorous 


Christian radicalism of half a century 
ago;” he notes that 


There are growing popular movements in 

the Christian world, of which Dr. Gra- 

ham’s brand of evangelism is only one 

instance, which implicitly or explicitly 

challenge the whole idea that the churches 

should have anything to say about social 

life beyond what is directly implied in 

the simple precepts of personal morality. 
Billy Graham’s message of individual- 
istic religion is, to be sure, an identi- 
fiably Protestant gospel. It has, how- 
ever, wide resonance throughout Amer- 
ican culture today. 

Is Catholic social thought in our 
country “less distinctive and influen- 
tial” than it was? Are we intellectual- 
ly bemused, wondering what we 
tackle next—now that labor has won 
its essential rights and that practically 
all of the demands of the 1919 Bish- 
ops’ Statement have been enacted into 
law and are accepted as normal fea- 
tures of “the American way of life?” 

We go to press before the annual 
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meeting of the American Catholic So- 
ciological Society whose program for 
the afternoon of December 28 at the 
Brooks Memorial Union of Marquette 
University announces a discussion, 
“The Industry Council Idea: Is It 
Adaptable to the United States?” Wish- 
ing the leader (Father Joseph B. Schuy- 
ler, S.J., a valued contributor) and his 
panel (John Brophy, William E. Brown 
and Edward A. Marciniak) a fruitful 
discussion and an animated audience re- 
sponse, we seem to remember many such 
similar debates through the years, few 
of them contributing conspicuously to 
making Catholic social thought in the 
nation more distinctive or influential. 

As A semi-popular monthly, sociaL 
ORDER does not take itself over-serious- 
ly. It ambitions little more than pro- 
viding a varied and balanced fare of 
stimulating and informative articles on 
politics, economics, sociology, interna- 
tional affairs and Catholic social thought 
for a non-specialized readership. It is 
not sceptical of the abstract. It is aware 
that the elements of the problems 
challenging Catholic social thinkers are 
immensely more complicated than is 
commonly imagined. It is preoccupied 
by need of factual information as the 
beginning of any intelligent analysis of 
these problems. It will repeat these two 
convictions regularly in the hope 
of inspiring in its readers a more 
realistic appraisal of the implications 
of Catholic social teaching for the 
American environment. It will be 
mindful of R. H. Tawney’s reading 
of history: “The social teaching of the 
Church had ceased to count because 
the Church itself had ceased to think.” 

E. D,, Sj. 





AFL-CIO: One 


GEORGE E. LUCY, S.J. 


On DECEMBER 5, 1956 the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations celebrated 
its first anniversary. After twenty 
years of separation the two national 
federations last year decided to forget 
the past and to act on the basic prin- 
ciple of unionism—in unity there is 
strength.’ 

The merger convention was a gay, 
colorful, exciting affair. Rings sym- 
bolizing the “marriage” of AFL and 
CIO were presented to the federation’s 
first president, George Meany, and to 
Walter Reuther, former president of 
CIO and now a vice-president of united 
labor. To the tune of “One Union,” a 
song inspired by the merger, everyone 
seemed jubilant and optimistic about 
this “venture into a new era.” 

At 11:50 a.m. when Meany, “the 
major architect of labor unity,” was of- 


For a good summary of the reasons why 
unity was achieved in December, 1955, 
when it had been so elusive for two decades, 
see Arthur J. Goldberg’s excellent work, 
AFL-CIO Labor United, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1956. 





Father George E. Lucy, S.J., Associate 
Director of the Institute of Social Order, 
founded and directed the Labor-Manage- 
ment School at the University of San 
Francisco. 
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ficially announced as president, he stood 
before 1,500 cheering delegates and ex- 
pressed a belief shared by all. “I feel,” 
he said, “that this is the most import- 
ant trade union development of our 
time.” Later in the day Reuther de- 
clared, “We shall fight together, we 
shall march together, we shall build to- 
gether, we shall win a better tomorrow 
together.” 

But there were others not attending 
the merger convention who trembled 
at the sheer size of “Big Labor”—now 
some 15 million strong. Fulton Lewis 
talked of a new “Behemoth,” a mam- 
moth power bloc interested only in its 
selfish purposes. Various congressmen 
were worried that the voice and vote of 
labor would complicate life at the 
Capitol. Cola G. Parker, President of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, lugubriously reflected that the 
merger “casts a long shadow over the 
industrial landscape.” Still others said 
that the two partners would never make 
a go of it. Digging into the past, the 
redoubtable John L. Lewis came up 
with Lenin’s description of AFL in 
1922, “a rope of sand.” 

The realities of those mornings after, 
however, brought to the newly-weds 
the expected tensions and difficulties. 
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How Amalgamation Goes Today 


Year After 


The “‘go-easy” pattern set at the mer- 
ger convention yielded to the hard, 
practical adjustments of life together. 
At the first meeting of the executive 
council held in early February, life for 
the 29-man policy-making body was 
not as smooth as the Florida sunshine 
and cabanas indicated. The honeymoon 
was over. 

To begin with, the 19 craft unions 
of the AFL Building Trades Depart- 
ment had submitted to the December 
merger with disquieting reluctance. 
Coexistence with the industrial unions 
before jurisdictional conflicts were 
ironed out invited nothing but trouble. 
But Meany, out of the plumbers, pre- 
vailed upon his former colleagues to go 
along and settle the problems as they 
arose. And arise they did. 

The perennial irritant of jurisdiction, 
so it was reported, was the first big 
hassle, more pronounced than ever—if 
only because the problem was now met 
squarely and head-on. The root of the 
difficulty was the age-old craft versus 
industrial mentality. 

At the first meeting of the executive 
council, United Auto Workers’ Walter 
Reuther, backed by other former CIO 
unions, sparred around with the strong 
building trades unions from AFL. Craft 
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union demands for jurisdiction over 
construction and maintenance work in 
industrial plants, now largely under in- 
dustrial union contracts, was something 
Reuther had not bargained for. Broth- 
erly love was strained to the point 
where building tradesmen picketed a 
Studebaker-Packard plant in Detroit 
when UAW members took over work 
previously shared by both groups. 


Organizing Plans 


In their turn, craft groups also saw 
in the ambitious mass organizing plans 
of AFL-CIO the possibility that in- 
dustrial unions would take over in the 
non-union pockets of the construction 
industry. Such fears were scarcely al- 
layed by the appointment as the new 
head of the organizing drive an indus- 
trial unionist, John Livingston, and the 
financing of the program largely by in- 
dustrial union funds. 

Taking the offensive, the Building 
and Construction Trades Department 
blue-printed its plans for an organizing 
campaign, bypassing the protocol of 
getting advance approval by the federa- 
tion. Subsequently, the Department’s 
head, Richard J. Gray, took another 
step backwards by pushing a resolution 
and sending a letter, signed by 18 of 
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the 19 heads of unions affiliated with 
the Trades Department, advising craft 
unions to “use every facility at their 
command to block state and local merg- 
ers until a satisfactory written under- 
standing on jurisdiction” could be 
reached with industrial unions. The 
letter was declared by the executive 
council at its May 1 session to be in 
“direct violation of the spirit and letter 
of the AFL-CIO constitution.” Subse- 
quently, impressed by the results of a 
meeting between Meany and the craft 
unions in June, Gray called off the 
boycott.» An order went out to all state 
and local building trades rescinding the 
“go slow” letter and directing them to 
“discontinue your efforts against merg- 
ers.” 

Gray’s decision was prompted by an 
event which may well represent a sig- 
nificant step toward solving the old 
issue of craft versus industrial union- 
ism, the hard rock on which the AFL 
split twenty years ago. Meany named 
a 6-man committee, all members of the 
executive council, to hammer out a 
tormula for dividing maintenance and 
repair work in the nation’s factories 
between craft and industrial unions. 
Once the formula is; drawn up, any 
future disputes will go to the commit- 
tee already set up by the Building 
Trades Department and the Industrial 
Union Department. This group, using 
the formula, will then act as a referee 
as specific cases arise. 

Satisfied with such a procedure Gray 
said, ‘““We believe the Meany plan will 
be the means of settling this contro- 
versy to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned.” Committees from the Building 
Trades Department and the Industrial 
Unions Department have since met to 
discuss ways of eliminating areas of 
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conflict. Recognizing the need of flex- 
ibility on both sides, they are optimis- 
tic about further meetings “proceeding 
at a pace that will insure lasting bene- 
fits to all concerned.” 

It may well be, as Reuther said to 
the ninth biennial convention of the 
Textile Workers, that there will be jur- 
isdictional problems “as long as people 
are people.” But seeing the problem in 
focus, he continued: 

What we need to understand is that the 

whole labor movement is much more im- 

portant than any one part of the Ameri- 

can labor movement, even though it be 

a big part, and that we need to find a 

way to rise above jurisdictional problems 

so that we can commit our organizational 

resources in effective programs ... . 
There is ground for hope that such 
ways will be found. 

Another source of conflict is the new 
look that President Meany and the 
executive council are giving the federa- 
tion by demanding obedience to direc- 
tives. Prior to the merger the AFL- 
affiliated unions, more so than those of 
the CIO, enjoyed almost complete 
autonomy. In the name of voluntarism, 
a sacred escape, they could do just 
about anything they pleased. 

A good example of greater centraliza- 
tion of power in the new federation and 
one which aroused much interest in- 
volved the case of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association which had 
been expelled from AFL in 1953 as 
racketeer-dominated.” 

In late February it was announced 
that the Teamsters, through 3 of its 


® The right of the constituent international 
unions to manage their collective bargain- 
ing and internal administrative affairs as 
they see fit remains a foundation on which 


AFL-CIO was made possible. But signifi- 
cant is Meany’s statement to the editors of 
U. S. News and World Report: “‘We have 
placed a new interpretation on the auton- 
omous right in so far as it pertains to 
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regional conferences, planned to lend 
ILA some $400,000 to pay its debts— 
a large slice intended for John L. Lewis 
and his miners who helped ILA in an 
NLRB election on the New York docks 
when it nosed out the International 
Brotherhood of Longshoremen, a union 
created by AFL to end gangster control 
over the pier workers. At the same 
time, James Hoffa, a vice-president of 
the Teamsters, announced a “mutual 
assistance agreement with ILA.” On 
May 1 the executive council met in 
special session to discuss this unholy 
alliance. Anticipating the adverse ac- 
tion of the council, the ILA terminated 
the pact in late April to forestall 
what it described as efforts by “‘med- 
dlers and troublemakers” to “embarrass” 
Dave Beck. 


The Teamsters’ president, however, 
continued to insist even after the meet- 
ing that “a working agreement with the 
longshoremen . . . is not in conflict with 
the constitution” of AFL-CIO.” To- 
wards the end of May, Beck declared to 
a meeting of his 15 trade divisions that 
the president of AFL-CIO had no right 
to speak for him or for the Teamsters 


racketeering. We have said in effect: ‘All 
right, you’ve got your autonomous rights. 
But there’s an unwritten law that you use 
those autonomous rights for the benefit of 
the labor movement. If you violate that 
unwritten law by using those autonomous 
rights as a cloak for illegal activity, then 
you can’t belong to the AFL’.” Quoted in 
Goldberg, op. cit., p. 148. Meany’s words 
apply with equal force to AFL-CIO. 

* Art. IV provides that no organization 
which has seceded from or has been sus- 
pended or expelled by the federation or 
by an affiliated international union shall 
“while under such penalty, be allowed 
representation or recognition in the feder- 
ation or in any subordinate body thereof, 
or in any national or international unions 
or organizing committee affiliated with 
this federation . .. .” In addition, Art. 
II, Sec. 10, setting forth the objectives 
and principles, calls on the federation to 
“protect the labor movement from any 
and all corrupt influences.” 
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on politics, foreign policy or anything 
else except trade union matters dele- 
gated to him, “by order of this interna- 
tional.””* 


Loyalty 

Johnson of the Carpenters’ executive 
board buttressed Beck’s position by 
characterizing Meany as “dictatorial.” 
The Carpenters, he said, “will not sub- 
mit to any change in the basic philoso- 
phy of international union supremacy 
over AFL-CIO.” The Carpenters’ pres- 
ident, Maurice Hutcheson, got into the 
act by advising his members that their 
first loyalty is to their union, only 
secondarily to AFL-CIO. In a final 
gesture of defiance, the Carpenters (so 
it is said) lined up with the Teamsters 
in the “union supremacy” fight against 
the top leaders over the right of that 
latter union to make alliances with any 
unions outside AFL-CIO having mutual 
interests with the truckers.* 

In another area—labor’s legislative 
goals—Meany exerted enough power to 
determine priorities. For example, he 
thwarted the efforts of the building 
trades unions to pressure Senator Paul 
Douglas, then on the Senate Labor 
Committee, to hold hearings on amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act to al- 
low “pre-hire” contracts in the con- 
struction industry. These contracts 
would in effect, establish union shops: 
since a contractor bids before hiring 
and then recruits his workers from the 
unions. At the same time AFL-CIO 
was urging Douglas to hold meetings on 
extension of the minimum wage law. 
The conflict of requests was decided by 
Meany in the interests of the minimum 
wage law. 


* Business Week, May 26, 1956, p. 179, 
3 Ibid. 





The determination of the Teamsters 
and of some of the other unions to 
limit the growing power of Meany, the 
strong executive, will continue to pro- 
duce many clashes. The old-line union 
labor leaders, used to grazing unleashed 
in the fertile fields of their own unions, 
would prefer him to be merely the head 
of a loose federation of completely in- 
dependent unions. Nevertheless, as 1956 
drew to a close there was plenty of 
evidence of substantial harmony in the 
highest echelons of the AFL-CIO hier- 
archy. The urge to merge and to settle 
difficulties in a mature fashion was not 
as perceptible on state and local levels. 


Stalling 


Early in the year state bodies were 
urged by the federation leaders to step 
up their mergers on the theory that 
AFL-CIO political and organizing suc- 
cesses would depend, in large measure, 
on the degree of unity in state and local 
activities. Unhappily, historical differ- 
ences and divisions, disputes over jobs, 
power and prestige rivalries, disagree- 
ments over programs and _ policies, 
financial issues involving monthly dues 
and the treasuries of AFL and CIO or- 
ganizations, political cleavages, conflict- 
ing personalities, frequent AFL insist- 
ence on dominating any merged body— 
all these have stalled state mergers. 

One of ‘the more controlling factors 
in merging on the lower level is the 
question of who gets the available jobs. 
Top officials in almost all state AFL 
Federations and CIO Councils are paid 
rather comfortable salaries. Since there 
are usually four salaried executives, 
“willing” to serve in the two paid jobs 
in a merged organization, two must step 
down at the sacrifice of paychecks, 
power and prestige. The same may be 
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said of staff personnel. On the national 
level the two entire staffs were re- 
tained; state organizations, with smaller 
financial resources, can’t afford that 
sort of luxury. 


The omnipresent jurisdictional ques- 
tion likewise plays its time-worn role 
in state mergers. Believing that job- 
interests should be settled before merg- 
ing, Dave Beck engaged in some delay- 
ing tactics. “We need time,” he said, 
“to become thoroughly familiar with 
one another’s problems and, if possible, 
to solve many of them before an active 
merger takes place.” The Teamsters’ 
head declared in a letter that went out 
to all organizations under him: 

I am sincerely convinced that it would 

be to the best interest not only of the 

Teamsters but of the AFL and CIO labor 

movements in your locality, if they pro- 

ceed slowly and carefully before affecting 
any formal merger locally. Let us take 
full advantage of the two-year pro- 

vision. . 

There are some who suspect other mo- 
tives behind Beck’s caution, not the 
least being the Teamsters’ loss of state 
and local council power once AFL and 
CIO bodies unite. 

The temporary boycott of the local 
mergers by the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department, as already in- 
dicated, likewise didn’t help state 
mergers. 


As a result of all these difficulties, 
rival labor federations in the states 
showed little initial interest in merging. 
As one observer put it, they weren’t 
even in love, much less ready for mar- 
riage. However, the executive council’s 
“get on with the unity job” communi- 
cation of May hurried along pending 
mergers. By the end of November 19 
state bodies had been given their “mar- 
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riage certificates.”* Significantly, how- 
ever, mergers occurred quickest and 
most easily in states outside the in- 
dustrial heart of the nation, where labor 
is relatively weak and where there was 
no clear background of deeply-en- 
trenched, rival labor leadership. 

With unification dates scheduled for 
the near future in many states, the top 
national officials are persuaded that “sat- 
isfactory progress” is now being made. 
If mergers are not completed by next 
December, the national leaders are em- 
powered to rule existing AFL and CIO 
state bodies out of existence and to 
form new federations in their place. 
No doubt the deadline will be met. 


Employers Grow 


An interesting though expected by- 
product of the national and state merg- 
ers is the swelling of the ranks of 
employer associations. In self-defense, 
many non-union employers, fearing the 
consequences of the merged groups’ 
planned organizing drives, are joining 
their respective associations. The Em- 
ployers’ Association of Chicago, for ex- 
ample, is reported to have added some 
50 new employers with a combined 
work force of 100,000, while the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry has increased by 350 new mem- 
bers. This seems to be the story, in 
varying degrees, throughout the coun- 
try. 

On the level of international unions 
some progress has been made towards 
unity. The existence,within AFL-CIO 
of parallel organizations with practical- 
ly identical jurisdictions is a deep-seated 
problem, one which will take a long 
time to resolve. 


occurred 


© Merger has 
states: Arkansas, Missouri, Louisiana, Ten- 


in the following 
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The first merger on the international 
level occurred in mid-year between the 
AFL American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees 
(115,000 members) and the CIO Gov- 
ernment Civic Employees’ Organizing 
Committee (30,000 members).’ This 
merger paves the way for an organizing 
drive aimed at a million public workers. 
Further, the CIO Barber and Beauty 
Culturists Union (6,000), concentrated 
principally in New York, have re- 
affliated with the AFL Journeymen 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists 
and Proprietors’ International (80,000), 
with the national President of the 
former CIO union, Ernest Hebert, 
stressing the consolidation as a reaffilia- 
tion, not a merger.” Top officials of the 
three largest unions in the glass, ce- 
ramics and allied industries recently 
agreed to “develop methods for unanim- 
ity of thought and action” in their 
jurisdictions. Creation of a permanent 
joint committee may lead ultimately to 
full merger.” 

The in-again, out-again merger 
efforts of AFL Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters (320,000) and the United 
Packinghouse Workers Union (130,- 
000) may finally result in actual con- 
solidation since both unions are still 
“anxious” for an honorable merger. 
Unity here would mean a 450,000- 


nessee, Arizona, Montana, Vermont, Colo- 
rado, Virginia, Wyoming, Oregon, Iowa, 
South Dakota, Utah, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, New Mexico, Alabama, Maine. 

Accurate union membership is, generally 
speaking, impossible to determine. For 
example, AFL-CIO News {June 16, 1956) 
gives 115,000 for the SCME and 30,000 
for the GCEOC, while on August 4, 1956 
it states that the merged group totals 
160,000. The variant figures are mislead- 
ing, unless we are to assume that the two 
groups added some 15,000 in the interim. 


® AFL-CIO News, July 7, 1956, p. 1. 
Business Week, July 7, 1956, p. 117. 





member union of meat packing, retail 
meat, poultry, fur, leather, fish proc- 
essing and allied workers. Organiza- 
tional drives will be principally directed 
against the Big Four: Swift, Armour, 
Wilson, Cudahy.” 

The CIO Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers (180,000) are talking merger 
with AFL Chemical Workers (90,000). 
Chief targets here are du Pont, Mon- 
santo, Dow and Union Carbide and 
Carbon.” In June the AFL Upholster- 
ers’ International Union (52,000) au- 
thorized a new approach to merger with 
the CIO United Furniture Workers 
(37,000). Once bitter enemies, the 
two groups set up a “confederation” of 
Upholsterers and Furniture Workers to 
coordinate activities which was describ- 
ed as “a time of courtship before mar- 
riage.” The AFL Boot and Shoe 
Workers (40,000) and CIO Shoe 
Workers (60,000) are, as an AFL of- 
ficial put it, “not too far apart.” The 
combined unions would set its sights 
primarily on Endicott Johnson and 
General Shoe Company.™* 

Possibly the most important of the 
fourteen committees established by 
AFL-CIO Constitution is the Ethical 
Practices Committee."* Heading the 
small (5-man) committee is Albert J. 
Hayes, President of the International 
Association of Machinists, a leader 


10AFL-CIO News, March 1, 1956, p. 1; June 
16, 1956, p. 1; June 23, 1956, p. 1; Nov. 


3, 1956, p. 10. 

11Fortune, January, 1956, p. 186. 

124FL-CIO News, May 19, 1956, p. 14; June 
16, 1956, p. 15; Oct. 6, 1956, p. 1. 

18Fortune, January, 1955, p. 186. 

14Art. XIII, Sec. 1 (d) on the Constitution 
declares that the Committee “Shall be 
vested with the duty and responsibility to 
assist the Executive Council in carrying 
out the constitutional determination of the 
Federation to keep the Federation free from 
any taint of corruption or communism, in 
accordance with the provisions of this 
Constitution.” 


highly respected in and out of labor 
circles for personal honesty and in- 
tegrity and for his crusade against 
crime and communism in unionism. 

This committee backed by the force 
of the constitution, is a new ornament 
in labor’s panoply. Neither the pre- 
merger AFL nor CIO had a permanent 
committee charged with ferreting out 
undesirable elements. Both organiza- 
tions recognized that the problem of 
corruption and subversion existed but 
only infrequently acted when such ac- 
tivities became so unsavory that they 
couldn’t be ignored. The CIO, for ex- 
ample, in the late 1940s expelled 11 
unions accused of following a com- 
munist line; AFL ousted the Interna- 
tional Longshoremens’ Association in 
1953 for failing to clear itself of 
charges of corruption and racketeering. 

During the past several years federal 
and state investigations have uncovered 
extensive union malpractices including 
threats, extortion, illegal kickbacks and, 
especially, misdirection of welfare and 
pension funds. In 1955 convictions 
were obtained against 53 labor officials 
through a federal campaign against 
labor racketeering. 

Many labor leaders feel that the 
problem of labor corruption is exagger- 
ated. According to Albert Hayes, 
“racketeering is at a minimum” and 
“much more prevalent in industry, but 
since the searchlight is on us, we will 
have to do more than we would ordi- 
narily.” President Meany has declared: 
“I believe that we are better than 99 
per cent right and decent but the one 
per cent gets publicity.” 

Be that as it may, the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee will be kept busy for 
quite some time. First to feel its club 
were three unions already censured by 
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the Douglas subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate: the Distillery Workers, the Laun- 
dry Workers and the Allied Industrial 
Workers. All three have been accused 
of maladministration of welfare funds. 
If the charges are sustained by the 
committee, recommendations will be 
made to the executive council which 
can suspend the unions from AFL-CIO 
until the next convention acts on their 
expulsion. These three cases are not the 
biggest the committee will face. The 
unions involved are relatively small, 
having a combined membership of 170,- 
000. 


Start Made 


More important than the cases them- 
selves is the fact that the committee is 
at work, that the procedures and the 
trial system are being fashioned. No 
doubt the Hayes committee will move 
slowly, giving the accused ample oppor- 
tunity to defend themselves—and, per- 
haps, to clean house. The reaction 
among unions officials to the methods 
used may well determine the future of 
this watchdog committee. 

The Ethical Practices Committee has 
also drawn up a code to govern the 
issuance of charters to local unions. 
The action, in part, was necessitated by 
the Teamsters, who issued charters to a 
half-dozen “paper locals”—local unions 
with no actual members—to influence 
control of the joint Teamster Council 
in New York. 

The statement, adopted by the execu- 
tive council, said: “The possession of 
charters covering ‘paper locals’ has en- 
abled such racketeers to victimize in- 
dividual workers, employers and the 
general public, while giving a black eye 
to the labor movement. .. . A racketeer 
treats a charter as a ‘hunting license’ to 
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invade the jurisdiction of other na- 
tional or international unions, in the 
interests only of corruption and dis- 
honest gain and to cloak with a 
respectable name a whole range of 
nefarious and corrupt activities.” 

The only dissident note among the 
membership of the Ethical Practices 
Committee was struck when Joseph 
Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union, publicly disagreed 
with the AFL-CIO’s determination to 
rid the New York docks of the ILA. 
Meany said Curran’s “deliberate pre- 
meditated effort . . . to help these hood- 
lums maintain their control” on the 
docks raised “serious doubts” about 
Curran making “any effective contribu- 
tion” to the Committee.” 

Throughout the past year President 
Meany has been hammering away at 
racketeering. Typical of his insistence 
upon clean unionism was his plea to the 
29th Convention of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. We 
must see to it, he said, 

That the small minority who indulge in 

what is commonly characterized as racket- 

eering is eliminated from the ranks of the 
trade union movement. I can assure you 
that, to whatever extent it is possible for 
the national office of the AFL-CIO to 
bring this about, we will do our part. 
No one doubts George Meany’s de- 
termination. 

Many of the international unions 
have caught the clean-up spirit. The 
Firemen and Oilers, for example, at 
their 25th convention in May made 
major revisions to their. constitution in- 
cluding a provision for expulsion or 
suspension of any member who “par- 
ticipates in... any acts of extortion or 
racketeering.””** The International La- 


156 Business Week, November 10, 1956, p. 167. 
1®AFL-CIO News, May 12, 1956, p. 15. 
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bor Press Association (AFL-CIO) 
joined the campaign by adopting a new, 
strict code of ethics against advertising 
rackets by so-called labor publications 
“to protect the good name of labor 
from exploitation by racket papers mas- 
querading as union publications.” 


Compared to some 25 years ago when 
gangsters ran wild in not a few metro- 
politan areas, racketeering in the nar- 
row sense—bribes, extortions, shake- 
downs—may be low. If the Hayes 
group had only to deal with such stark 
crimes, its work would be well defined. 
But “ethical practices” go much fur- 
ther. For instance, the conflict of inter- 
ests area will have to be tackled. What 
kind of money-making activities can 
labor leaders legitimately engage in? A 
number of them own businesses often 
allied to their union work. David Du- 
binsky, a member of the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, has said, “Anyone who 
is in business in the industry he repre- 
sents is immoral, unethical, and unfit 
to serve the labor union.” What of 
operating businesses outside of the in- 
dustry a labor leader represents? These 
are some of the questions the commit- 
tee will have to face.”* 


AFL-CIO has clearly and with de- 
termination accepted the responsibility 
of keeping its own house in order and 
of protecting the movement “from any 
and all corrupt influences.” In a reso- 
lution adopted at the merger conven- 
tion, it was pointed that the labor 


11AFL-CIO News, June 23, 1956, p. 15. 

18Since this article was written, it has been 
reported in the New York Times (Decem- 
ber 2, 1956, p. 68) that a “Code,” already 
drafted for the committee’s consideration, 


(which meets in Washington, Dec. 17) 
calls for the ouster of union officials who 
double as businessmen. It condemns all 
devices for turning unionism to personal 
profit.” 
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movement has ever been quick in its 
denunciation of public officials who be- 
tray their trust, that it has been equally 
critical of businessmen who have used 
corrupt methods and bribery to gain 
their selfish, acquisitive ends. It then 
concludes, ““We must be equally quick 
to recognize and condemn those in- 
stances of racketeering, corruption and 
disregard for our ethical standards when 
they occur inside our labor move- 
ment.” 


Challenge 

The Ethical Practices Committee 
faces a big, unenviable challenge. It 
must write and continually enforce a 
code of ethical conduct which will 
elevate the whole moral tone of the 
labor movement. If it fails to meet this 
challenge, mounting public pressure 
will result in a demand that outside 
agencies clean—and keep clean—the 
house of labor. 

Like many other young married 
couples, AFL-CIO is living from hand 
to mouth. Neither federation before 
the merger carried a big financial bal- 
ance. When money was needed, there 
was always the per capita tax which 
could be hiked or a special assessment 
which could be levied. 

At the December merger both na- 
tional federations kept their staffs in- 
tact, even though this meant carrying 
more people than were needed. Salary 
adjustments—all on the up-side—had to 
be made. Consequently, the overhead 
went up considerably. At the same 
time, revenue decreased. The per capita 
tax of AFL-CIO is 4c per member per 
month—the old AFL rate—whereas 
CIO unionists had been paying 10 cents. 


19AFL-CIO American Federationist, January, 
1956, p. 32. 
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The net result was that the Federa- 
tion was running in the red to the tune 
of $80,000 monthly, in addition to 
carrying a $2 million loan on its new 
headquarters. This operational deficit 
was met by the executive council at 
their June meeting when a special 15c 
per member assessment, payable over a 
15-month period was levied; the total 
will amount to something like $2,250,- 
000—enough to cover the deficit for 
the immediate future. 

Meany decried stories that the or- 
ganization was having serious financial 
problems. “We have plenty of money,” 
he said, “but we owe plenty, too... . 
We haven’t the slightest doubt we'll 
work it out. We are not seriously con- 
cerned by it.”*° 

Considering all the problems which 


2°AFL-CIO News, June 9, 1956, p. 3. 


faced AFL-CIO, the first year may well 
be characterized as a highly successful 
one for united labor. Once both or- 
ganizations accepted “the short” way— 
as Meany put it at the unity committee 
meeting in February, 1955—it meant 
that merger came first, obstacles sec- 
ond. The “long way,” which would 
have meant solving problems first, 
would probably also have meant that 
merger would never have occurred. 
Obviously, both groups are aware of 
the difficulties. They have arisen and 
many more will arise in the months 
ahead. But judging from the determi- 
nation and the willingness to compro- 
mise, as shown on all levels of AFL- 
CIO, the obstacles are not insurmount- 
able. 

It appears certain that united labor 
is here to stay. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Atomic Energy Agency 


Is 1r TRUE that the Twentieth Century 
will be chiefly remembered in future 
centuries, not as an age of political 
conflicts or technical inventions, but as 
an age in which human society dared 
to think of the welfare of the whole 
world? If such a prophecy (attributed 
to Arnold Toynbee) is verified, the 
unanimous acceptance by 82 nations, 
on October 24, 1956, of the statute 
establishing the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) will surely be 
evoked as evidence. 

Signed two days later by 70 states, 
the statute will come into force as 
soon as 18 member nations, including 3 
from a group of 5 (Canada, France, the 
U.K., U.S.A. and U.S.S.R., the coun- 
tries most advanced in the technology 
of atomic energy), will have forwarded 
their instruments of ratification to the 
depositary government, the United 
States of America. When approving on 
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November 17 our national AEC’s pro- 
gram of selling 22 tons of uranium to 
nations desiring the material for nu- 
clear reactors dedicated to peaceful 
purposes, President Eisenhower pointed 


out that our policy will be ‘to seek to 


conduct our operations in support of 
nuclear power development abroad with 
the policy of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, in whose endeavors we 
shall take our full part.” 


Thus, in less than three years, the 
proposal to set up an _ international 
agency to organize and promote the 
peaceful use of atomic energy through- 
out the world, presented on December 
8, 1953 by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, has achieved juridical 
form. 


It was only logical that the United 
States, which had fabricated and on 
July 17, 1945 had detonated the first 
atomic bomb, should propose a compact 
for the cooperation of nations in the 
peaceful development of atomic energy. 
Who could be better aware, not only 
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of the destructive forces of the atom 
but also of its invaluable usefulness, 
than the leaders of the American nation, 
whose scientists and researchers have 
been foremost in the investigation and 
production of atomic energy? 


“Atoms for Peace” 


President Ejisenhower’s dramatic 
“Atoms for Peace” proposal of Decem- 
ber 8, 1953 revived great hopes among 
all who were dismayed at the rivalry 
and secrecy of nuclear research and the 
concentration on the atom as a possible 
supreme weapon for use in war. Re- 
stricting atomic power to military ends 
instead of stimulating its peaceful em- 
ployment was depriving humanity of 
limitless possibilities of improving the 
standard of living of underdeveloped 
countries. The promise of a new source 
of energy, independent of coal or oil 
resources in any place on the globe, 
would bring about a new measure of 
man’s progress. The practical imple- 
mentation of the Eisenhower proposal 
called for contributions from the atom- 
ic stockpiles of governments advanced 
in research and production of fission- 
able materials to an agency responsible 
for impounding, storage and protection 
of such materials; the agency would, 
furthermore, devise methods of allocat- 
ing them to serve exclusively peaceful 
purposes. 

The General Assembly of the United 
Nations on December 4, 1954 accepted 
the American proposal and decided to 
convene a conference on the peaceful 
use of atomic energy. 


In the meantime careful considera- 
tion of many aspects of the problem 
had taken place in a series of negotia- 
tions between the interested govern- 
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ments. Lengthy discussions, both with- 
in and outside the organs of the United 
Nations, were needed to remove con- 
tentions and to allay distrust on the 
part of Soviet Russia and certain Asian 
states. The discussions were brought to 
a conclusion when the United States 
(followed by the United Kingdom) an- 
nounced that it would make available 
to the international agency 5,000 kilo- 
grams of enriched uranium as fuel in 
experimental atomic reactors abroad. 


A resolution of the UN’s Political 
and Security Committee, ratified by the 
General Assembly a little less than a 
year after President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posal, provided for the convocation of 
an international technical conference 
in order to study certain aspects of the 
development of atomic energy for 
peaceful uses. Invitations to this purely 
scientific conference were sent by the 
Secretary General to the 60 members 
of the United Nations, and to 24 other 
countries, members of UN Specialized 
Agencies. 


The conference took place at Geneva, 
Switzerland, August 8-20, 1955. A 
carefully prepared program covered 
several fields, including the production 
of atomic energy, nuclear research and 
use of radioactive material in com- 
pliance with safety and public health 
standards. The scope and the import- 
ance of the conference can be measured 
by the number of 1,132 abstracts of 
scientific papers received from 38 gov- 
ernments and 1,067 full papers sub- 
mitted finally for consideration. Due 
to limitations of time, only 450 of those 
could be read in the various public ses- 
sions and meetings. (The proceedings 
of the conference, the verbatim records 
of the sessions, as well as the papers 
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submitted, have been published by the 
United Nations in 16 volumes.) 

During the conference governments 
and private firms sponsored an astonish- 
ing exhibition of the technical tools 
and the industrial processes employed 
in the peaceful use of nuclear energy. 
Rapid progress is being made in the in- 
dustrial uses of the atom, as is indicated 
by the new selling price of $16 a gram 
for U-235 at 20 per cent enrichment, 
announced by the AEC on November 
17, 1956, a reduction of $9 a gram 
from the price set on August 8, 1955. 

Thus for the first time at Geneva 
much important data previously re- 
stricted for security reasons were made 
public and the vast fields of the techni- 
cal and the economic aspects of atomic 
energy were opened to free discussions. 
Nuclear scientists from all over the 
world met during a fortnight and ex- 
changed information about their 
experiences. On account of this cooper- 
ation alone, participants and observers 
alike judged the conference as an im- 
portant step towards world peace. 

The success of the Geneva Confer- 
ence favorably influenced the tenth 
General Assembly’s approval, on De- 
cember 3, 1955, of a further step: a 
conference was called to discuss a gen- 
eral agreement on a statute for an 
agency concerned with atomic energy. 
A 12-nation negotiating group under- 
took the task of preparing a draft 
statute; in addition, the UN’s Secretary 
General was asked to study and report 
on certain legal and practical aspects 
of the future agency. 

On September 20, 1956, the draft 
statute was submitted to this confer- 
ence convened at the headquarters of 
the United Nations in New York; after 
§ weeks of deliberation the 82 nations 
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taking part in the Conference approved 
unanimously the statute creating the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, 
designed to “accelerate and enlarge the 
contribution of atomic energy to peace, 
health, and prosperity throughout the 
world.” 

The structure of the new Agency 
and its relationship to the United Na- 
tions does not differ much from those 
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of the existing Specialized Agencies; 
the IAEA will have the usual set of 
organs: a general conference convening 
annually as the supervisory organ of 
the organization, a board of governors 
bearing the responsibility for the activi- 
ties of the Agency and a Director Gen- 
eral as its administrative head. 

Articles V, VI and VII of the statute 
contain specific stipulations concerning 
the composition, the powers, the voting 
procedures and the special features of 
each of those organs. The most strik- 
ing among these dispositions is the 
membership of the board of governors: 
in the election to it of member-states 
several principles have to be taken into 
account, such as advances in the tech- 
nology of atomic energy, the production 
of source materials, the geographical 
distribution and supply of technical 
assistance. Another stipulation at vari- 
ance with the ordinary formula for 
other Specialized Agencies is the re- 
quirement of reports, not only to the 
Economic and Social Council, but also 
to the General Assembly and, when 
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appropriate, to the UN Security Coun- 
cil. 

In accordance with the very special 
aims of the agency, it will act as a 
banker and a broker for fissionable ma- 
terials which it will supply to member- 
states, from its own plants or stores, or 
from those of other member-states, 
after having approved their projects. 
It shall encourage and assist research 


and must ensure the safety and the ex- ° 


clusive use for peaceful ends of its own 
materials as well as of those stored in 
any one member-country. To that ef- 
fect the [AEA has been given very wide 
powers. Article XII of the statute 
authorizes it to send inspectors to the 
recipient country to control and super- 
vise the results of nuclear developments 
and to “ensure that this chemical proc- 
essing will not lend itself to diversion 
of materials for military purposes.” 





There is in the statute no specific 
prohibition against the production of 
atomic weapons; however, the material 
supplied by the agency must never, un- 
der any circumstances, be used for 
military purposes. The system of in- 
spection and control provided in the 
convention should prevent diversion of 
fissionable materials to these ends. Con- 
sultation with the country concerned 
preceding the designation of the inspec- 
tors and observance of its sovereignty 
are the only limitations on the powers 
of wide supervision accorded to the 
agency. 

Non-compliance with the terms of 
an agreement entered into by the 
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agency with a member-state after ap- 
proval of the latter’s project may lead 
to termination of the assistance and 
even to suspension from membership. 
Disputes concerning the interpretation 
of the statute shall be submitted to the 
International Court of Justice; advisory 
opinions may be requested from the 
Court by the General Conference and 
the Board of Governors. 


Apprehension 


The only major difficulty which had 
to be overcome to arrive at a unani- 
mous approval of the draft statute was 
the apprehension voiced by several 
states, among them India, concerning 
the extensive inspection powers of the 
agency; the fear was expressed that 
these activities would enable the agency 
to intrude itself into the economic poli- 
cies of the member-states. This contro- 
versial question was settled when a re- 
drafting of the clauses on controls and 
the addition of a provision concerning 
the joint agency-member financing of 
projects won unanimous approval of the 
statute. According to the first draft, 
for example, nations receiving fission- 
able materials from the agency would 
have to turn back by-products; the re- 
vised version provides that only “ex- 
cess” nuclear by-products shall be de- 
posited with the agency. 

A dissident note came from the 
USSR delegation, which protested, 
without effect, against the absence of 
Communist China. Since the latter 
government does not belong either to 
the United Nations or to any of its 
Specialized Agencies there was no 
reason to invite its participation at the 
conference or in the agency. 

The conference appointed a prepara- 
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tory commission, composed of repre- 
sentatives of 18 states to make the 
necessary arrangements for the first 
session of the General Conference and, 
in general, to make recommendations 
for implementing the stipulations of 
the statute concerning designations for 
membership on the board of gover- 
nors, for the programs and the budget 
of the agency, for problems concerning 
the staff and for the location of the 
headquarters of the agency. This last 
problem was decided in principle by the 
statute-drafting conference when it 
accepted an invitation from Austria 
to establish IAEA headquarters at Vi- 
enna. The-preparatory commission will 
also devise a headquarters agreement, 
defining the relationship of the agency 
with the host government as well as 
drafts concerning its juridical relation- 
ships with the United Nations and with 
the other Specialized Agencies. 


Implications 


What are the economic and political 
implications of the activities of an in- 
ternational agency distributing to its 
member-states fissionable and source 
materials and providing them with serv- 
ices, equipment and facilities for peace- 
ful use of atomic power? 

In the first place, an international 
organization, especially one in the still 
unexplored field of the atom, produces 
among scientists and specialists of var- 
ious nations a feeling of competition 
and at the same time one of solidarity. 
Joint discussion and mutual assistance 
in research will undoubtedly accelerate 
the technical procedures of research and 
experimentation. This cooperation will 
undoubtedly make the processes of 
producing energy from the atom less 
complicated and cheaper. 
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The services of the IAEA will stimu- 
late the spread of these research and in- 
dustrial processes. Smaller countries 
unable today to finance projects (a re- 
actor costs between $2-20 million) will 
take advantage of the facilities offered 
by the agency. Scientists in those coun- 
tries will be offered modern opportuni- 
ties of studies and research, otherwise 
accessible only to the specialists of the 
richest nations. 


Because of the great reduction in 
weight of the materials producing en- 
ergy, atomic power is easily transfer- 
able; one pound of uranium fuel equals 
the energy in 1,300 tons of coal; the 
radio-active products of atomic fuels 
are equally precious materials. Thus 
areas of the world today lacking fuel 
will be able to establish power stations 
and increase their possibilities of pro- 
duction and industrialization. Under- 
developed countries will be able to 
improve the standard of living of their 
populations. (An example of the poten- 
tialities of this source of energy is the 
portable reactor, built in the United 
States, known as a “power package.”) 
In many countries economic conditions 
will undergo vast changes and pros- 
perity may well supersede backwardness 
and poverty. 


The political implications of the 
“sharing and not selling” of the means 
for the development of atomic power 


are self-evident. The participation of 
the overwhelming majority of the na- 
tions in the furthering of studies, ma- 
terials, experiences and costs related to 
the atom might lead to a gradual and 
general acceptance of the principle of 
exclusively peaceful and constructive 
aims in the development and application 
of atomic energy. 
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The New President 


JAMES VINCENT SCHALL, S.J. 


Amonc G. K. Chesterton’s more 
celebrated paradoxes was his remark 
that the American president is the last 
of the medieval monarchs. Mr. Ches- 
terton, as usual, had an extremely good 
point. He felt that the genius of the 
American presidency lies in the fact 
that the chief executive is considered 
personally responsible for what goes on 
in the United States, for both its for- 
eign and its domestic policy, for the 
public debt, farm production, for the 
place of labor in the sun, for the state 
of business, for the problems of the 
consumer, for the plight of the manu- 
facturer—and sometimes even for the 
weather. 

The role of the medieval monarch 
was somewhat similar. When things 
went well for the feudal lords and serfs, 
the people hailed and feted their king. 
When things went wrong, the populace 
sought a new sovereign. Today the 
American president is still hurrahed and 
applauded when things appear to be un- 
der control, when times are peaceful 
and prosperous. When, however, condi- 
tions change, the people react (follow- 
ing the Chesterton comparison) by 
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throwing the president out of the White 
House—our somewhat less picturesque, 
modern form of political decapitation. 

In any case, the American presidency 
is the world’s greatest_democratic insti- 
tution, because the president is sup- 
posed to be responsible for what hap- 
pens—come what may. 

A story—perhaps apocryphal—has it 
that Harry S. Truman kept a sign on his 
desk which bore the inscription: “Here 
the Buck Stops.” Mr. Truman, to his 
great credit, firmly believed that he was 
responsible for the policy and the ac- 
tions of his administration and the peo- 
ple in it. 

Public opinion and the press, more- 
over, gladly cooperated with this theory: 
responsibility was placed squarely and 
securely on the shoulders of the man 
from Independence. 

This concept of the presidency gen- 
erally produces an election campaign of 
issues. Thus the 1948 campaign, in 
marked contrast with those immediately 
before and after it, was predominantly 
a campaign of issues—inflation, the 


-farm problem, Taft-Hartley. The peo- 


ple were given a fairly clear choice be- 
tween two contrasting sets of issues or 
policies which they could pretty much 
comprehend. 

By contrast, the last three campaigns 
of Mr. Roosevelt and the two more 
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recent campaigns of Mr. Eisenhower 
have not been issue-centered races. 
Issues were raised, to be sure, especially 
by opposing candidates for the Senate 
and for the House; the nation’s verdict, 
however, was based only incidentally 
upon them. The choice in 1940, 1944, 
1952 and 1956 was between two per- 
sonalities, not between two sets of 
issues. The choice of the people was 
determined mainly by simple confidence 
in and reliance upon the judgment and 
stature of the candidates. The general 
attitude towards both Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Eisenhower has been one of 
filial trust, confident that father will 
know best when the time comes, rather 
than an agreement with father’s plain 
declarations of what might be the best 
course to follow under the present 
circumstances. 


The crisis in the Middle East during 
the recent campaign—and there are 
many parallel cases in 1940, 1944 and 


1952—is a good case in point. Mr. 
S.-venson gave clear warning that there 
were serious dangers in this area, that 
the problem of the Suez Canal was far 
from solved. But the president, at least, 
in his public speeches, followed his tra- 
ditional policy of avoiding controversy 
while proclaiming peace; he was certain, 
even up to the very eve of the hostili- 
ties, that everything was fine, that Mr. 
Dulles’ policy had alleviated the crisis 
and this despite serious concern ex- 
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pressed by knowledgeable and impartial 
observers who pointed to the imminence 
of the danger. 


Under a democratic system one 
would expect that, if Mr. Stevenson’s 
warning should be verified and Mr. 
Eisenhower’s calmness thus proved to 
have been wrong, Mr. Stevenson 
should be rewarded by the people for 
his foresight. The issue seemed clear- 
cut. Yet when the actual war did break 
out, Mr. Stevenson sustained in the 
public eye a severe loss of prestige; by 
all the rules of psychology and logic, he 
should have gained enormously. 


How is this phenomenon to be ex- 
plained? Surely only on some basis 
other than that of the issues confront- 
ing the people. The campaign, Walter 
Lippmann correctly remarked, 

has been clean and decent, but not en- 
lightening or interesting. It takes two to 
bring on a debate, and the president re- 
fused to be provoked into debating any- 
thing. Since there was a great contented 
majority behind him, he did not have to 
admit that there was any issue to debate. 
To have admitted that there were issues 
which were debatable might have been to 
_ disturb his majority.’ 
In the final analysis, Mr. Eisenhower 
was elected because the people felt that 
his judgment and influence, under the 
confusing and dangerous circumstances 
of the hour, could be relied upon to 
yield a solution. The choice was not 
made on the basis of the correct solu- 
tion of the problem, but rather on the 
belief that such a complex problem 
could best be handled by someone like 
“Ike.” 


There is, also, the corresponding 
phenomenon that the errors made dur- 
ing Mr. Eisenhower’s first administra- 


1 W. Lippmann, Washington Post, November 
8, 1956, p. A25. 
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tion were not attributed to him per- 
sonally either by public opinion, or by 
the press generally, or by most of the 
Democratic congressmen; even Mr. 
Stevenson treaded lightly on this point. 
The troubles of the farmer had a cause, 
but it was not Mr. Eisenhower. It was 
Mr. Benson. Troubles in the War De- 
partment? See Mr. Wilson. Foreign 
Policy? Mr. Dulles, of course. Even 
though President Eisenhower himself 
claimed full responsibility—‘But I'll 
tell you this: If I’m not running the 
executive part of this government, then 
I’m the man that’s mostly fooled in 
this nation”’ he was however never 
actually held personally accountable. 

Thus the reelection of Mr. Eisen- 
hower confirms a change in the popular 
conception of the office of the presi- 
dent. The president is not conceived to 
stand for a compact bundle of policies 
with which we agree or disagree. Rather, 
he is a personality like a Franklin Roose- 
velt or a Dwight Eisenhower whom we 
trust (or mistrust) to solve, according 
to his lights, the confusing, frightening 
and complicated problems that are seen 
as towering everywhere around us. 

The election of a Democratic con- 
gress at the same time as a Republican 
president seems to bear out this view. 
An election is not conceived so much as 
a clash between parties as a choice be- 
tween personalities. The explanation 
that the election was a choice between 
the Democratic Party and President 
Eisenhower misses, I think, the main 
point. Even granting the superior or- 
ganization of the Democrats and the in- 
fluence of the farm problem, all along 
the line the prime factor was rather the 
voters’ judgment of the candidate’s in- 


*? President Eisenhower, 
October 12, 1956, p. 6. 
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New York Times, 


tegrity and personality than on his spe- 
cific party affiliation, as the outcome of 
the Morse-McKay, Magnuson-Langlie, 
Clark-Duff, Wagner-Javits, Carroll- 
Thornton, Mahoney-Butler, Bush-Dodd, 
Welker - Church, Cooper - Wetherby, 
Revercomb-Marland, Bender-Lausche 
races for the Senate proved. The Re- 
publicans now admit, though not too 
loudly, that all in all the Democrats 
with men like John Kennedy, Paul 
Douglas, Edward Muskie, Estes Ke- 
fauver, Mennen Williams, Frank 
Lausche, Hubert Humphrey, Mike 
Monroney do as a rule present more 
personable candidates. We can look, 
in consequence, for a_ significant 
change in the “typical Republican” 
candidate of the future; the transfor- 
mation of the G.O.P. will be some- 
thing similar to what Mr. Churchill ac- 
complished in the Conservative Party 
during Labour’s post-war regime. 


The election, then, did not so much 
reveal a strong Republican president 
balanced against a strong Democratic 
Party. It revealed, on the contrary, a 
personable, well-liked, trusted president 
chosen along with senators, representa- 
tives and governors of the same general 
personal qualities whether Democratic 
or Republican. This is why party lines 
were crossed so freely. The issues of 
our time, in the mind of the common 
man, are too complex to figure out; he 
has neither the time nor ability to 
study them; nor has he adequate in- 
formation commonly at hand. This, 
too, is why the candidates judged, and 
judged correctly, that they must not 
rely on television. They had to go out 
and meet the people face-to-face, talk 
to them, wear a coon-skin hat, or wave 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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THE RANGE OF 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 


A professor of social ethics has prac- 
ticed what he preaches: Father Wil- 
liam F. Drummond, S.J., teacher at 
the Jesuit Scholasticate, Weston, Massa- 
chusetts, has contributed to the com- 
mon good by his careful analysis of the 
virtue of social justice as contained in 
the text of the encyclical on the restor- 
ation of social order, Quadragesimo 
Anno.” 

American literature on this very im- 
portant subject is sparse indeed; yet, 
as the “regulative principle of economic 
life,” social justice has a critical role to 
play in stabilizing economic progress, 
In their economic life Americans have 
shown a fine instinct for social justice. 
Were we able to show them more clear- 
ly the full meaning and content of this 
instinctive feeling of theirs for right 
moral relations, could we explain to 
them in simple terms why they acted as 
they did, the reign of social justice, I 
am persuaded, would be brought much 
nearer. Father Drummond has con- 
tributed to the hastening of that day. 

The purpose of his book, negatively 
1 SOCIAL JUSTICE.—By William F. Drum- 


mond, S.J. Bruce, Milwaukee, 1956, x, 132 
pp. $2. 
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BERNARD W. DEMPSEY, S.J. 


regarded, is to free discussion of this 
subject from the tendency manifested 
by some to identify social justice with 
the legal justice of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
leaving the problem there as though 
some real question had been settled. 
Discussions of social justice, Father 
Drummond observes in his introduc- 
tion: 


trail off into an exposition of St. Thomas 
teaching of legal justice; these two, social 
and legal justice, being assumed to be the 
same because of the verbal identity of 
their aims: the common good. . . . This 
retards an evolution of doctrine which 
the encyclical seems to encourage. (p. 2) 
The point is well taken even if the 
problem be merely verbal. 
Those goods which can be the object 
of the will in an act of justice fall in- 
to only two classes; those which are 





Father Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Marquette Univer- 
sity, adapted for publication the Nell- 
Breuning exposition of Quadragesimo 
Anno, Reorganization of Social Econ- 
omy, Milwaukee, Bruce, 1937. His article, 
“The Roots of Business Responsibility” in 
the July 1949 Harvard Business Review 
explained the bearing of soctal justice in 
economic affairs. 
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An economist expands a concept 


proper, which are truly one’s own, i.e. 
property, and those which (by com- 
munication and participation) can be- 
come truly common. If virtues are 
completely specified by their objects 
alone, there could be only two kinds of 
justice, proper or commutative and 
common—call it what you will in this 
simple system. Distributive justice, 
which likewise concerns the common 
good, would also disappear into com- 
mon (or, as it is sometimes called, 
legal) justice. Clearly there must be 2 
fuller specification of the general vir- 
tue of justice by clearer specification 
of its varying objects. Such is the posi- 
tion of the author, one I find beth 
sound and cogently argued. 

Father Drummond’s objection is also 
valid, in my opinion, because of another 
difficulty occasioned by modern word 
usage. To most people today “legal” 
justice connotes duties defined and en- 
forced by a competent legal authority, 
usually the civil community on some 
level. This limitation may not be logi- 
cally or historically necessary; it is, 
however, a fact and there seems little to 
be gained by insisting on a terminology, 
even one sanctioned by the usage of the 
Angelic Doctor, which courts general 
misunderstanding. 

Furthermore, while the radical pow- 
ers of human virtues do not change, the 
objects on which these moral powers 
may act can further differentiate them- 
selves and as a result, useful new classi- 
fication schemes emerge, focusing the 
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old bents on newly differentiated ob- 
jects. It seems unlikely, for example, 
that the sons of Adam after the fall or 
the sons of Noah emerging from the 
ark had much chance for the practice 
of the virtue of liberality. Neverthe- 
less, at some point between there and 
now, this object of an act of virtue 
became plain and a new specification of 
a moral power was discerned. The old 
abiding attitudes had focused on a new- 
ly oriented and more fully compre- 
hended object. 


Definition 


Father Drummond defines social jus- 
tice as 

a special species of justice, distinct from 

commutative, legal and distributive, which 

requires that material goods, even private- 

ly owned, shall serve the common use of 

all. (p. 55) 
There can be no question that social 
justice does precisely this. Nor can 
there be any question that, as a prac- 
tical matter, it is in this area that 
some of the most acute problems of our 
generation lie. If we can expand the 
notion of material goods to include 
many things not ordinarily so consid- 
ered (but, in my view, quite defensibly 
embraced in the concept) the author’s 
description of social justice is quite ac- 
ceptable. 


The situation provokes the reviewer, 
an economist with a genuine concern 
for the proper moral ordering of Amer- 
ican society, to air his deeply-felt con- 
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victions on the matter. The simple 
necessity for so expanding the concept 
of social justice seems to me to illus- 
trate how poorly the new scholasticism 
has served the moral scientist. The 
ancient apparatus of the classification 
of the virtues has not been adequately 
re-examined and brought to bear on 
current problems. The anatomy of the 
virtues is not generally set forth in in- 
telligible form and made readily avail- 
able to be applied to concrete problems. 
When we attempt the analysis of their 
structure in the light of our daily liv- 
ing, the traditional analysis of the vir- 
tues commonly hands us the philoso- 
phers’ stone of legal justice with which 
to attack the problems of a dynamic 
economy powered by atomic energy. On 
the other hand, when a practical moral- 
ist picks up the same problem from the 
speculative end exclusively, he quite 
normally takes a practical papal in- 
struction, designed to influence the 
daily conduct of the faithful, and uni- 
fies it into an orderly practical norm. 
Such a realistic treatment has to stand 
by itself, minus any clear, unmistakable 
relation to the traditional treatment of 
the virtues involved. The realistic 
moralist really has no option: the tra- 
ditional treatment of the virtues (in my 
judgment) has not been enucleated and 
refurbished to come to grips with pres- 
ent-day problems. 

An example may make clear how 
simple yet pervasive this problem is. 
Aristotle, and St. Thomas following 
him, state quite simply and truly that 
monetary exchange was introduced for 
the common good. This fact is used as 
an argument for the quid pro quo ad 
aequalitatem of commutative justice, 
viz., to demonstrate that whatever is for 
the common good should not bear more 
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heavily on one party to an onerous 
contract than on the other. 


It is further argued that an accurate 
price system, the result of monetary 
exchange, is a common good. When 
surpluses, made possible by specializa- 
tion, come to market and are readily 
exchanged at fair, accurate, known 
prices, many persons participate in this 
good, a good which both Aristotle and 
St. Thomas say must be common to 
both buyers and sellers. May we say, 
therefore, that commutative justice is 
one with legal justice because its exer- 
cise and the institutions embodying it 
have as their object a common good, 
viz., the provision of fair prices which 
form accurate and efficient markets? 


Appraisable 


To return to the problem of “ma- 
terial goods,” commutative justice re- 
quires an arithmetical equality, the vio- 
lation of which binds the offender to 
restitution. In its strictest sense, there- 
fore, commutative justice can be con- 
cerned only with those things that are 
capable of being appraised at a price; 
otherwise both the arithmetical equality 
and the restitution would be practical 
impossibilities. So in distributive and 
contributive justice the goods in ques- 
tion must also be appraisable at a price 
in some form of ratio, i.e. geometric or 
proportional equality. Herein lies the 
justification of Father Drummond’s use 
of “material goods even though pri- 
vately owned” as the object of social 
justice. 


But the limitation of this concept 
(by implication and connotation) to 
physical property does not, in my judg- 
ment, provide a simple or clear founda- 
tion for the virtue. We can distinguish 
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four classes of goods which can be the 
object of the will in an act of com- 
mutative justice. These are “proper” 
goods, or property and are truly one’s 
own: 

1. goods of life and limb, physical per- 

sonal integrity, 2. goods of sex and family 

life, 3. goods of ownership and dominion 
over material things—“property” in a nar- 
row sense, 4. goods of the intellect and 
will, learning and freedom, knowledge and 
love. 
Knowledge in this last sense includes 
knowledge of the practical arts. 

All these have long been recognized 
by the courts; values have been set on 
their violation, with greater or less ac- 
curacy but always with the recognition 
of the fact that privation of these goods 
involves a loss that can be appraised, 
however imperfectly, at a price. 

Each of these basic classes has an as- 
pect which can be common, i.e. besides 
the proper good there is a good which 
can be common, which can be com- 
municated and participated. These are 
1. public health and safety, 2. sound 
and strong family life, 3. common use 
of material property (in the narrow 
sense of the term) privately owned, 4. 
shared knowledge, promoting efficiency 
and understanding, as well as mutual 
love, inducing social cooperation in 
personal freedom, leading to peace and 
increased real income for all. 


These goods which can be common 
have two phases, the distributive and 
the contributive. The executive of the 
community has the obligation to ob- 
serve a geometric equality, for example, 
in collecting taxes for public welfare 
purposes, on the one hand, and doling 
it out, on the other, in actual relief. 
The individual person, as person and as 
citizen has, moreover, the obligation of 
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contributing not only negatively but 
positively to these common goods. 
Now it seems that contributive jus- 
tice must have two levels or degrees. 
There is the radical level which binds 
the human person as a member of a 
community; this is antecedent to and 
independent of any action by civil legal 
authority. When the manner, degree, 
or timing or some similar characteristic 
of a contribution (a revenue tax, for 
example) has been defined by a compe- 
tent civil authority, this radical obliga- 
tion becomes an obligation in legal jus- 
tice. The importance of this radical 
obligation is clearest when an obligation 
in legal justice is absent (as in a nas- 
cent, or in a disrupted community), 
when its purpose is perverse (as in so 
much modern legislation based on an as- 
sumption of class conflict), or when it 
is inadequate or administratively impos- 


sible. 


Problem of Names 

These are facts of which there can 
be little question. The problem of se- 
lecting names to describe these factual 
relations is a matter of clarity and con- 
sistency. We may simply use the term, 
contributive justice, for the radical 
obligation and the term, legal justice, 
for the radical obligation as defined by 
competent civil legal authority. An- 
other choice would be to regard con- 
tributive justice as a genus with two 
species, social and legal justice. We 
could, if we so chose, identify con- 
tributive justice with legal justice hav- 
ing two subordinate species: one, based 
on the natural law, this being natural 
legal justice (i.e. social justice) and the 
second species, based on civil law, being 
called positive legal justice. The diffi- 
culty with the last terminology is that 
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it might seem to fortify the notion so 
strongly repudiated by Quadragesimo 
Anno that “all salvation is to be hoped 
for from [state] intervention.” Q.A., 
78) 

To return, then, to Father Drum- 
mond’s definition. We may interpret it 
to mean that social justice is the radical 
form of contributive justice, distinct 
from commutative, distributive and 
legal justice, which requires that proper 
goods (material or otherwise but in 
some sense appraisable at a price) shall 
serve the common good of all men. 

While granting that material goods, 
as ordinarily understood in private 
property, form an object of greatest 
practical importance in contemporary 
social policy, the fact remains that the 
non-material goods of intellect and will 
still occupy a certain primacy. The 
essential condition to the restoration of 
social order is the abolition of class 
conflict. (Q.A., 81-83, 112-114). Im- 
provement in the utilization, distribu- 
tion and administration of private prop- 
erty and the resulting improvements in 
the production and distribution of real 
income are, to be sure, important aids in 
removing causes of class conflict. But 
the two goods—knowledge and love—- 
which can be truly and pre-eminently 
common (because they are increased 
and not diminished by sharing), these 
are the factors which dissolve class con- 
flict at its foundations.” These goods 
are material only in the sense that when 
they are justly due but are withheld the 
privation entailed can be appraised at a 
price. They are proper goods, eminently 
my own. At the same time, however, 
they are pre-eminently capable of being 
common. 


* See “A Small Note on the Common Good,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (March, 1955) 119-21. 
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The reviewer’s tinkering with Father 
Drummond’s definition was only to re- 
move any possibility of any seeming ex- 
clusion of these goods. 


Present Obligation 

The urgent present obligation of 
Americans is so to practice the virtue of 
social justice that it become truly a 
regulative principle of economic life, 
governing men and things to the com- 
mon good; and this independently and 
antecedently to the action of the civil 
state. The flowering of ordines which 
will achieve this end (in a way expres- 
sive of and sympathetic to American 
traditions) will have a great influence 
on the management of private property. 
To this task of moulding new struc- 
tures of social institutions the state has 
only an extrinsic part to play. The bet- 
ter social order will be principally the 
work of a shared knowledge and of a 
social cooperation expressive of mutual 
love. 

The need for sound work on the vir- 
tue of social justice and its almost un- 
heard of correlations—social prudence, 
social temperance and social fortitude 
—is so great that this reviewer dislikes 
to appear to criticize serious and suc- 
cessful work like that of Father Drum- 
mond. When a man has chipped off a 
solid piece of the problem and reduced 
it to manageable size, it seems niggardly 
to point out how many big chunks are 
left. But there they are. 

The reviewer is fully mindful that it 
is only by such careful work as Father 
Drummond’s and the discussion which 
it awakens that we will speed the day 
when social justice, known and under- 
stood, will be an operative force in 
work-a-day decisions and transactions 
of American life. 
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Canadian 


Social Actionists Convene 


FRANCIS J. SMYTH 


“There has been a revitalizing and an 
obvious intensification of the sense of 
responsibility to one another among 
Canadian Catholics, an encouraging of 
many people from all parts of our 
-country who are trying to make the 
world and men better copies of the 
original design of God.” ‘The speaker 
was the Most Reverend Francis A. Mar- 
rocco, auxiliary bishop of Toronto, my 
immediate predecessor as Director of 
the Social Action Department (English 
section) of the Canadian Catholic Con- 
ference, the voluntary association of the 
Canadian hierarchy, an organization my 
American readers will undoubtedly find 
comparable to the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

Bishop Marrocco was summing up 
the fruit of the fourth national Cath- 
olic Social Life Conference during the 
closing banquet in Toronto’s King Ed- 
ward hotel on the evening of Novem- 
ber 20, 1956. His Excellency was op- 
timistic: “Because of this conference 
many others will seek a place on the 
team of men and women dedicated to 
the creation of better men for better 
times.” 





Father Francis J. Smyth is Director of 
the Social Action Department (English 
Section) of the C. C. C. 
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Bishop Marrocco has reason for his 
confidence. In a city where they have 
been quite conscious of their minority 
status, Catholics gathered in impressive 
numbers and for purposes that may 
have somewhat surprised many of their 
fellow Catholics and Protestant neigh- 
bors. Delegates came from every part 
of the land, from rectories, classrooms, 
homes, offices and factories. Even al- 
though the 1956 conference theme 
dealt with education as a means of 
spreading—and deepening Catholic so- 
cial doctrine and thus might have been 
thought to hold an appeal only for a 
special professional group—nurses and 
housewives, physicians and lawyers, 
publishers and unionists also turned up 
as participants. 


It was such a representative and in- 
terested assembly that the Prime Min- 
ister, the Right Honorable Louis St. 
Laurent, used the occasion to discuss the 
major politics of his government and 
to compare them with the role of gov- 
ernment in the economic and social field 
as stated by Pope Pius XI in Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. This role, said the 
Premier: 

may briefly be summarized as consisting 
in maintaining a high level of prosperity, 
ensuring a fair distribution of that pros- 
perity among the various elements of the 
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community and in stimulating or in re- 
straining private initiative, without sup- 
planting it in the fields where it can be 
efficient nor controlling it unnecessarily. 


Mr. St. Laurent’s words were applauded. 


In the French-speaking part of Cana- 
da, of course, this type of study and 
stimulation session on social questions 
is an established tradition. The inspira- 
tion for the first “Semaine Sociale de 
Canada,” held at Montreal in June, 
1920, undoubtedly came from the an- 
nual French Social Weeks (the first. met 
in Lyons in 1904) which early won the 
description, “‘the traveling university” 
from its custom of convening scholars 
in the social field in a different city each 
year. In August, 1953, in answer to 
a wish expressed by the Holy See, the 
first English-language section of the 
“Semaine Sociale” was held at Anti- 
gonish, Nova Scotia. The next year 
London, Ontario was the locale, to be 
followed by the 1955 meeting at Van- 
couver. The topics have been the same 
for French and English sections each 
year but the treatment of the topics 
has been somewhat different. The Eng- 
lish-speaking Conferences have concen- 
trated particularly on encouraging dis- 
cussion; to such effect that at Toronto 
virtually all the delegates took an in- 
terested, productive part in one or all 
of the discussion periods. 


By covering “The Parish, Basic Cell 
of Social Life” (1952), “Immigration 
and Land Settlement” (1954), “‘Chris- 
tian Citizenship” (1955) and this year 
“The Social Doctrine of the Church in 
Education,” and by moving its yearly 
meetings across the breadth of our 
country, the Conference has come to 
grips with most practical matters, vital 
to the solid growth of the Church and 
the entire nation. The Social Life 
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Conferences also served to convince 
Canadians, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, that social action is not lim- 
ited to, say, the Antigonish Movement 
but is the concern of every member of 
the Church. The point was emphasized 
by the attendance of more than 20 
members of the Canadian hierarchy, as 
well as the Most Reverend Giovanni 
Panico, Apostolic Delegate to Canada, 
at the Toronto Social Conference. That 
obligation, as incumbent upon every 
Catholic, was strongly expressed by the 
Archbishop of the host city, His Emi- 
nence James Charles Cardinal McGui- 
gan, who declared that each of the 
faithful 


must strive, in social cooperation with. 

others, to set up and maintain a so- 

cial-economic order that will be human 

in all its ways.... 
Since 1956 was the 25th anniversary of 
Quadragesimo Anno, Cardinal McGui- 
gan recalled the observation of its 
author, Pope Pius XI, in another ency- 
clical: “‘There would be today neither 
socialism nor communism if the rulers 
of the nations had not scorned the 
teachings and material warnings of the 
Church. May we not add,” His Emi- 
nence continued, “. . . and if Catho- 
lics and Christians had not neglected to 
study and reduce to practice the doc- 
trine taught to them in the masterly 
social encyclicals of the Supreme Pon- 
tiffs!” 

The Holy Father deigned to encour- 
age the deliberations of his sons and 
daughters of a nation blessed by mani- 
fest prosperity but burdened with in- 
creased responsibilities on the interna- 
tional scene. In a special message to 
the Conference His Holiness, comment- 
ing on the theme of the Toronto Social 
Life Conference, declared 
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Catholic social teaching must, in our day, 
be considered an integral part of the edu- 
cation of Christian youth... 
The education of Christian conscience in 
social matters is a task extending to 
every age, for the adult must remain 
docile to the lessons of life and sensitive 
to the responsibilities proper to adult- 
hood. This task also involves all social 
and professional levels, for only by means 
of the coordinated action of the different 
classes of society can such education de- 
velop harmoniously and bring forth fruit. 
The significance of the papal instruc- 
tion was unmistakable. The laity was 
prominent on the Toronto program of 
speakers and even more during the dis- 
cussions, proving that it deserves an 
even greater recognition in future Con- 
ferences. Of the specialized papers, for 
instance, the double round of vigorous 
applause following Dr. Doris Boyle’s 
presentation of “Teaching Catholic So- 
cial Doctrine through High Schools, 
Colleges and Universities” demonstrated 
that her analysis and strictures had a 
disconcerting pertinence. -With Dr. J. 
F. Leddy, Dean of the College of Arts 
and Science of the University of Saskat- 
chewan presiding, the forthright lady 
who is professor of economics at St. 
Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, 
remarked: 
It avails little to condemn situations after 
they have developed and to quote Popes 
on wage justice, participation of labor in 
management, ownership, profits and simi- 
lar topics unless we prove that we believe 
these things by implementing them our- 
selves. 
It was most heartening to realize, while 
one sat in on the discussions of, say, 
“The Parish Groups and Social Teach- 
ing,” that the laity were becoming quite 
vocal about their experiences, their 
views and their potentialities. The en- 
thusiasm and earnestness of the youth 
groups was also noteworthy. 
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More clerical as well as lay leaders 
need training for their work in social 
action, the Conference said in its first 
Resolution, thus reflecting a conviction 
frequently expressed in small groups 
and underscored by Dr. Boyle’s paper. 

As a whole, the Conference faced up 
squarely to a perhaps too-general lack 
of social interest among Catholics of 
all classes and seriously proposed some 
means of overcoming the deficiency. 

A touching side-feature of the Con- 
ference was the display of art and 
handicraft of the “New Canadians,” 
the refugees who have come to our 
shore in numbers surpassing a million 
since the war. The Toronto Conference 
met while Soviet troops were brutally 
suppressing the courageous Hungarian 
bid for freedom. At the concluding ses- 
sion—and in the presence of Prime 
Minister St. Laurent—Cardinal Mc- 
Guigan presented a Resolution express- 
ing disappointment that national and 
international agencies had failed to 
bring any adequate aid to Hungary. 

Helpless to aid (except by prayer) 
the defenseless victims of organized in- 
justice in East Europe, Canadian Cath- 
olics, under the stimulus of the Toronto 
Social Conference determined realisti- 
cally to build a more humane social 
order, one where every person can live 
in decency and security. Even as a 
muscle-flexing demonstration the To- 
ronto Social Life Conference was rare 
to behold and this sketch cannot pos- 
sibly convey the impact made by the 
Fourth Social Life Conference, which 
was described by one speaker as “‘the 
outstanding event of the year in the 
Catholic Church in Canada.” 

(The Proceedings and Addresses of the 
1956 Social Life Conferences are available 
from the Social Action Depariment, CCC, 


447 Sussex St., Ottawa, Canada, for $2.50 
post prepaid. Ed.) 
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ART VS. ECONOMICS 


The Motion Picture Industry 


1: The Cinema as a Fine Art 


NEIL HURLEY 


MEAsuRED by its social impact, the 
cinema in America has been one of the 
foremost of the factors in shaping 
thought and attitudes through vicarious 
emotional experiences. The medium has 
survived the absorption of its audience 
in the novelty of television, regaining 
its former luster through fewer pictures 
of higher quality, through the “drive- 
in theatre” for the convenience of the 
population “living on wheels” and 
through new wide-projection techniques 
such as Cinerama, Vista-Vision, Cine- 
mascope, 3-D and stereophonic sound." 
Even television now employs motion 
pictures for much of its entertainment 
fare. 


Although new projection processes 
have had much to do with the resur- 
gence of the industry after its decline in 
the eight post-war years from 1946 to 
1954 (cf. chart, p. 29), the actual dra- 
matic content of the screen-story has 
also been a major factor. Still far from 
the rich possibilities which the medium 
holds out as an agency of art, the mo- 
tion picture is currently showing signs 
of aesthetic maturity. 


1 Cf. Lincoln Freeman, “The Comeback of 
ee Movies,” Fortune, 51 (February, 1955) 
127-130. 
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The opportunities for such a cultural 
burgeoning are inextricably and in- 
evitably linked, however, with the eco- 
nomics of movie production. No other 
art medium borrows so heavily on its 
sister arts; the cinema exploits the 
dance, drama, music, architectural de- 
sign and history as well as employing 
the techniques of photography, fashion 
designing, mood - settings, electronics, 
sound recording and cartooning. The 
cinema is the only art form which is an 
industry as well. Artistic development 
(both past, present and future) is de- 
pendent upon the commercial require- 
ments of financing and operating the 
giant studios necessary for a finished 
film. 

Essential for an understanding of the 
importance of economics in movie art 
production is a realization of the 
uniqueness of the cinema as an art 
medium, some knowledge of the history 
of the medium—its failures and 
achievements, the role of those who 
succeeded in exploiting to the fullest 





Having won his doctorate at Fordham 
University, Mr. Neil Hurley, S.J., is con- 
tinuing his studies at Innsbruck. He ac- 
knowledges the aid of Mr. William T. 
Netter, S.J., in this section on aesthetics. 
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the artistic potentialities in movie-mak- 
ing and an understanding of the present 
commercial nature of the movie in- 
dustry. 

First, let us consider the motion pic- 
ture as a fine art. 


One observer has called the cinema:* 
. . . @ new art, luminous, vivid, simple, 
stirring, persuasive, direct, universal, il- 
limitable—the animated picture. It can 
create a new people, gracious and grace- 
ful, sensitive, kindly, religious, a people 
discovering in beauty the happiest revela- 
tion of God. 
The observer, Myles Connolly, subse- 
quently made his career in this medium. 
According to the Aristotelian canons, 
there is found in all the fine arts an 
interpretation of nature through the 
subjective mood of the artist (mimesis) 
and a symbolic manifestation of the 
artist’s interpretative vision in palpable 
forms (praxis). Using this dual crite- 
rion, the motion picture is seen to rest 
on an artistic interpretation, whose 
delicacy is enhanced by the corporate 


? Myles Connolly, Mr. Blue, Macmillan, New 
York, 1940, pp. 53-54. 


vision and inspiration needed to carry 
it off successfully.” Scenarists, camera- 
men, producers, directors, actors, 
technicians, costumers, set - designers, 
soundmen, and artists are indispensible 
elements in the filming of a screen mas- 
terpiece such as Sergei Eisenstein’s Po- 
temkin (1926) or John Ford’s The 
Informer (1935). 


Granted that corporate endeavor 
marks other art forms such as a phil- 
harmonic symphony or a stage spec- 
tacle such as Marlowe’s Tamberlain the 
Great, nevertheless the degree of func- 
tional interdependence and artistic di- 
vision of labor in movie-making far 
surpasses that of any other art form. 
Under the informed guidance of a 
skillful director the individual contrib- 
utors, who alone are like so many law- 
less atoms, move in a universe of order 
and beauty. The physical energy which 
works out the inner vision into deeds, 
incidents, events, dialogue and scenes 


3 Cf. V. J. Pudovkin, Film Technique and 


Film Acting (translation by Ivor Monta- 
gu) Lear, New York, 1949, pp. 111 and 
136. 
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marks the praxis of movie production. 


As the most plastic medium for em- 
ploying a combination of the fine arts 
to convey an aesthetic charge, the film 
holds a privileged position. It can seize 
upon the senses and intuitions of man 
to present the beautiful which is con- 
natural to him. Under ideal conditions 
it produces the “pleasure proper to it,””* 
a pleasure compounded of other fine 
arts and countless technical skills. 


Mortimer Adler highlights the im- 
portance of the director’s role as the 
primary artist in the production of a 
movie:* 


If a work is the product of a number of 
artists, one of whom is clearly primary, 
either the auxiliary artists add their work 
to the finished product of the master or 
the primary artist is the master who di- 
rects the operations of the auxiliary art- 
ists as his aids in the production of the 
finished work. The former is the case of 
drama and music; the latter the case of 
architecture and motion pictures. 


For Adler the director is pre-eminently 
a story teller because he envisages the 
motion picture as a new type of fic- 
tion:* “The motion picture tells a story 
in the cinematic manner, the essence of 
which is more closely analogous to the 
epic than the dramatic manner, but 


* Aristotle, Poetics, XXVI, 7. 


5 Mortimer J. Adler, Art and Prudence, 
Longmans, Green, New York, 1937, p. 483. 


® Ibid., p. 507. 

Comparing the movie with the other types 
of fiction, Adler says: “ ... the one (i.e., 
the epic or its modern counterpart, the 
novel) has greater magnitude in the di- 
mension of extensity, and this is correlated 
with its potentiality for theatrical produc- 
tion and enhancement by spectacular ef- 
fects. Because of its manifold medium, 
the cinema partakes of both the epic and 
the dramatic manner of narration. But in 
doing this it has less magnitude in the 
dimension of intensity than a play. The 
motion picture has a greater degree of nar- 
rative condensation than either the novel 
or the play.” JIbid., pp. 568, 569. 


differing from both in that spectacle is 
part of its essence.” 

The director can avail himself of 
techniques unknown to the stage: the 
close-up, the split screen, the inner 
monologue, to name but a few cine- 
matic devices. The realism of produc- 
tions such as Laurence Olivier’s Hamlet 
(1948) and Elia Kazan’s On the Water- 
front (1954) cannot be equalled by 
even the newest mass communication 
medium of television. The primary 
artist, or director, displays his art in 
orchestrating sound, scenery, action, 
plot and tempo. Without a harmonious 
blend of these ingredients, a photo- 
graphic automatism would result, mak- 
ing the film a faithful chronicle of 
mere action rather than artistic achieve- 
ment. 


Director’s Role 


That the motion picture can vie with 
the greatest art forms is the claim of 
the great Russian director, V. I. Pudov- 
kin: 
The camera, as it were, forces itself ever 
striving into the profoundest depths of 
life; it strives thither to penetrate whither 
the average spectator never reaches as he 
glances casually around him. The camera 
goes deeper—anything it can see it ap- 
proaches and thereafter eternalizes upon 
the celluloid.’ 

The attention of the spectator is en- 

tirely in the hands of the director and 

the cameramen whom he directs. 


Above all others, it is the director 
who makes the observer perspicacious 
and omni-voyant even to the point of 
penetrating the psychic life of the per- 
sons portrayed on the screen. Even the 


7 V. I. Pudovkin, Ibid., p. 63. 
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actors and actresses, heavily publicized 
as a result of the star system, are 
subordinate to the director. A striking 
example of this would be Elia Kazan’s 
unearthing of Marlon Brando and James 
Dean and Eva Marie Saint in his search 
for new talent, custom-tailored for spe- 
cific roles. Breathing life into the dry 
bones of the movie script, the director, 
as primary artist, shapes an art form 
which depends upon the countless sec- 
ondary artists whom he supervises. 

As with all art media, the film holds 
the mirror up to nature; its imitative 
process (mimesis) involves an analogy 
—namely, the greatest margin of simili- 
tude compatible with a maximum of 
differentiation. Whereas the staged 
drama relies mostly on illusion and the 
viewer’s imagination, the cinematic 
production etches with bold strokes the 
minutest details of life and humanity. 
Working within the limitations of its 
art, the staged drama lacks the vivid 
and broad sweep of the movie camera. 
The pathos of a Chaplin suffering in- 
tensely upon being recognized by the 
flower-girl in City Lights (1931) is 
heightened by the close-up of Charlie’s 
face in the poignant scene. 

Surpassing both the staged drama and 
the novel in its ability to imitate life 
realistically, the cinema is capable of 
flights of imagination worthy of both 
media. Visual poetry and fantasy have 
appeared in such productions as Fritz 
Lang’s The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 
(1919), Jean Cocteau’s Blood of a Poet 
(1930), Walt Disney’s full-length 
animated cartoons such as Snow White 
(1937) and Pinocchio (1940), and 
the adult cartoon of Halas and Batchel- 
or, Animal Farm (1955). 

The motion picture has a versatility 
no other art form can claim, though 
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other art expressions may boast a higher 
degree of one quality, for instance 
realism for the stage and fantasy for 
the novel. 


Because the motion picture can span 
the spectrum of emotional effects from 
realism to fantasy, it represents a new 
species of art with a new form, a new 
matter and a new mode of presentation. 
The cathartic effect necessary for true 
art is found in the cinema’s divorce 
from reality, while the emotional ex- 
citation is a function of the degree of 
identity which it achieves in incorpo- 
rating the viewer into the plot. Thus 
directors—like Alfred Hitchcock The 
Lady Vanishes (1938) and I Confess 
(1953) and Henri Georges Clouzot 
Wages of Fear (1955) and Diabolique 
(1956)—exploit one phase of cinematic 
art by raising suspense to the tautest 
levels without sacrificing the necessary 
quantum of plausability required to 
sustain the audience’s emotion. 


The creative impulse of the primary 
artist, the director, is found basically 
in concept, composition and montage. 
Concept is the form breathed by the di- 
rector into the celluloid matter from 
the moment of marking the script to 
the coaching of the actors, the con- 
sultations with cameramen, set design- 
ers and lighting experts as well as the 
final selection and juxtaposition of film 
pieces. 


It is through adroit juxtaposing of 
different frames that montage is made 
to achieve its emotional magic. Mon- 
tage is nothing more than the “produc- 
tion of a concept of sensation through 
the mutual impact of other concepts 
or sensations...” The net effect is 


8 Raymond Spottiswoode, A Grammar of 
the Film, University of California Press, 
Los Angeles, 1951, p. 51. 
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a cinematic rhythm which “‘is the means 
of emotionally influencing the spectator 
and it can and must be a powerful in- 
strument .. .”” With the advent of 
sound the possibilities of this rhythm 
have been heightened by an added di- 
mension of counterpointing, derived not 
merely from the movement of actors 
and objects on the screen, but also 
“from exact cutting of the sound and 
the arrangement of sound pieces into a 
clear counterpoint with the image.’”° 
Through montage the director as the 
primary artist unifies the multiple 
achievements of the secondary artists. 





Pudovkin describes the essence of this 
new art form as: 

. not an orchestral creation centering 
around music, nor yet a theatrical domi- 
nated by the factor of the actor, nor even 
is it akin to opera; it is a synthesis of 
each and every element—the oral, the 
visual, the philosophical.** 


Ordinarily the cinema is recognized 
as an unsurpassed medium for escape, 
a stimulant to day-dreaming, an opiate 
of the people. One magazine has re- 
ferred to its productions as those “‘cellu- 
loid fables which feed the dreams of the 
world.” Only with an appreciation of 
the motion picture as an art form of 
high quality can we assess the past 
achievements of the industry, its pres- 


ent trends and its future capabilities. 
(to be continued) 


*® Pudovkin, op. cit., p. 103. 
1°Tbid., p. 171. 
MJbid., p. 173. 
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(Continued from p. 19) 


smilingly to them from a bubble-domed 
Cadillac. 


This manner of choosing is harmful 
to the two-Party system. American 
government works best when the Party 
in the White House also controls the 
Congress. Under a government with 
the executive and the Congress divided, 
clear responsibility for what actually 
happens becomes even more than ordi- 
narily confused. During the 84th Con- 
gress, as the campaign proved, it was 
difficult even for experts to tell just 
who defeated what education bill and 
why. The president blamed the Demo- 
cratic Congress who gratefully re- 
turned the compliment to the president. 
The present situation can only con- 
tinue this confusion, a confusion added 
to substantially by the unfortunate 
effects of the 22nd Amendment which 
further releases Capitol Hill from de- 
pendence on the White House, occu- 
pied as it is by a president prevented by 
law from seeking another term of office. 


The genius of the American system 
of government has been its ability to 
fix responsibility, in spite of difficulties, 
so that the people would have a clear- 
cut choice. All this has been changed 
by the “personality” concept of the 
presidency introduced into the system. 
Issues become so complicated, responsi- 
bility becomes so confused, diffused and 
obscure, that all that remains intelligible 
to the common man is a personality. 


In the long run, therefore, this di- 
vision between the presidency and the 
Congress can only weaken the presi- 
dency as the sole agency capable of 
initiating and carrying out positive and 
responsible policy to meet difficult 
world problems. 
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THE DECLINE AND REVIVAL OF THE 
SOCIAL GOSPEL: Social and Political 
Liberalism in American Protestant 
Churches, 1920-1950.—By Paul A. Car- 


ter. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, 
N. Y., 265 pp. $3.75. 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR: His Religious, 


Social and Political Thought.—Edited. by 
Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. 
Bretall. Macmillan, New York, xiv, 
486 pp. $6.50. 

JUSTICE AND JUDAISM.—By Albert 
Vorspan and Eugene J. Lipman. Union 
of Hebrew Congregations, New York, ix, 
271 pp. $3.50. 


The trade edition of Dr. Carter’s Colum- 
bia University doctoral dissertation is, in 
a sense, a continuation of Henry F. May’s 
more scholarly study, Protestant Churches 
and Industrial Amcrica. The publications 
of the same five denominations—the Meth- 
odists, the Baptists, the Presbyterians, the 
Congregationalists and the Episcopalians— 
were used as expressions of the opinions 
of the tendency May called “progressive 
social Christianity.” 


The decline of the Social Gospel is 
attributed to Protestant preoccupation with 
the Prohibition issue, to the social con- 
servatism attending the challenge of Fun- 
damentalism and to the dependence on 
financially well-placed forces in the epoch 
of “normalcy.” 

The New Deal, the author argues, left 
the Social Gospel without issues. With the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact world peace was as- 
sured by the agreement of reasonable, hon- 
orable men. For, as the prophet of the 
Social Gospel, Walter Rauschenbusch, had 
proclaimed: “Ethical conduct is the su- 
preme and sufficient good.” It is the ulti- 
mate infiltration of secularism when God 
is ethicized and religious doctrines are 
deemed superfluous encumbrances. 

The Revival is attributed to the in- 
fluence of the Ecumenical Movement which 
opened the insights of continental theology 
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to American Protestantism. Such influ- 
ences were not accepted with universal 
docility. Reminiscing on the 1927 Lausanne 
Conference on Faith and Order in his 
autobiography published in 1952, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, a generous-minded 
if superficial veteran of reform crusades, 
recalled that “the first question at the con- 
ference was that old abomination as to 
which is the true church.” 


The question of the church could not 
permanently be brushed so cavalierly under 
the carpet. Contemporary history, more- 
over, was brutal to the sanguine expecta- 
tions of those who identified the Kingdom 
of God with more playgrounds and better 
prisons and international Scout jamborees. 

And, then, there was Reinhold Neibuhr 
and all that his influence meant—a Neo- 
orthoxy, which its public symbol insisted 
was neither particularly new nor conspicu- 
ously orthodox. 

Dr. Carter indicts the “revived” socially- 
oriented Protestantism for having failed to 
take a clear stand on the Negro ques- 
tion; he suggests that the championing of 
the United Nations is at bottom “the cry 
of the pacifist conscience, transmuted” 
(p. 219); he notes the danger of the 
church being “simply a sum of social club 
plus benevolent society plus, perhaps, 
psychological counseling service” pp. 
116); he is aware of the difficulty of 
achieving a lowest common denominator 
of social consensus among his fellow non- 
Catholics, writing: “This can amount at 
times to nothing more, politically and 
socially than to oppose the President’s 
sending a government representative to 
the Vatican—an issue which seems to unite 
all American Protestants, right, left and 
center” (p. 176); he notes the intellectual 
preciousness of the fashionable dialectical 
theology and its limited appeal. Indeed, he 
points out that the Social Gospel was never 
preached except to middle-class groups and 
has never won over the majority of the lay 
leadership in the churches. 

His conviction that contemporary Prot- 
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estantism is more virile and more intel- 
lectually respectable than the sentimental 
if earnest pre-World War I version is 
evident. The case is argued persuasively 
and agreeably. 

What to say of Reinhold Niebuhr. whose 
prophetic voice has, par excellence, led the 
shift to the left politically and to the right 
theologically in American Protestantism? 
This brief notice can be no substitute for 
the appraisal the present reviewer pro- 
poses someday to attempt; it can only call 
attention to this fascinating symposium 
which opens with “an intellectual autobi- 
ography” of the subject, offers estimates of 
different aspects of RN’s work by 20 
competent scholars, includes Dr. Niebuhr’s 
serene 20-page “Review” of this criticism 
and concludes with a 23-page bibliography 
of his published writing. 

No one closer to Niebuhr’s thought on 
social ethics could be found than his suc- 
cessor at Union Theological, Professor 
John C. Bennett; few are more knowledge- 
able than his fellow A.D.A. leader, Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., to outline his role in 
American political thought and life; in the 
hands of Professor Kenneth Thompson his 
political philosophy receives critical and 
sympathetic judgment. 

Noteworthy are Emil Brunner’s com- 
plaint that “Reinhold Niebuhr has never 
worked out a clear concept of justice” and 
the Swiss theologian’s uncertainty as to the 
intelligible content of the symbols he em- 
ploys. Father Gustave Weigel, S.J. re- 
peats the frequent charge that Dr. Niebuhr 
has never given the idea of the Church the 
courtesy of serious and sustained intellec- 
tual scrutiny. The reply to these points is 
less than satisfactory. Perhaps Niebuhr 
thinks he has forestalled them by his 
initial protestation: “I cannot and do not 
claim to be a theologian” (p. 3). 

Respectively Executive Secretary and 
Director of the Commission on Social Ac- 
tion of Reform Judaism, ex-journalist 
Vorsan and Rabbi Lipman propose to an- 
swer the question: “How can religion use 
its enhanced prestige and power to make 
the world a better place for all mankind?” 

The book offers summaries (plus state- 
ments and short bibliographies) on such 
issues as housing, education, marriage and 
the family, crime and delinquency, civic 
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reform, civil rights, civil and religious lib- 
erties, economic justice, immigration and 
international relations. The point of view, 
of course, is that of Reform Judaism which 
would be unembarrassed by the charge Dr. 
Paul Carter makes against the Social 
Gospel: that it ethicizes God. The overt 
alliance with secularist forces, notably in 
the educational question, is still more dis- 
quieting, however. 

Epwarp Durr, S.J. 


THE SECRET OF AMERICAN PROSPER- 
ITY.—By William E. Rappard. Green- 
berg, New York, 124 pp. $3.50. 


This small but extremely concise and 
factual book on the character and causes of 
American economic prosperity is the prod- 
uct of a European observer of considerable 
renown. Especially should it be noted that 
this work was developed for presentation 
primarily to European scholars whose cyn- 
icism and hauteur regarding the raison 
d’étre of our economic accomplishments 
have been impediments in appraising our 
economic society. With this audience pri- 
marily in mind, Professor Rappard has pre- 
sented quite lucidly statistical evidence of 
the fact of considerable American prosper- 
ity, in its own objective right and in com- 
parison with leading (and not so leading) 
national products of other economic soci- 
eties. He devotes considerable space in 
this essay to comparative national statistics 
of production, distribution and other eco- 
nomic phenomena, demonstrating quite 
clearly the significant direct and indirect 
signs of economic prosperity and superior- 
ity of the American economy vis-a-vis our 
international competitors. With his statis- 
tical documentation there seems to be little 
that is moot or not germane to factual sup- 
port of the thesis of outstanding quantita- 
tive prosperity. 

But in searching for consistent causal 
patterns of our abundance, in attempting 
to weigh the relative importance of eco- 
nomic, political and cultural institutions in 
their contribution to this economic cause 
célébre among national societies, Rappard 
makes use of supporting documentation 
from observers of 18th and 19th century 
conditions that may do violence to reality. 
Considerable reliance on excerpted quota- 
tions from such laissez-faire analysts as 
Adam Smith, de Tocqueville and John 
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Stuart Mill makes one wary that Rappard 
has appreciated the struggles of many 
groups during the 19th century against the 
tensions and inequalities of business civil- 
ization. Further, in support of much of 
his interpretation of the causes of industrial 
progress to the present time in America, 
Rappard clings to Die Protestant Ethik 
and its application to the cultural values 
of the American society. There is the easy 
assumption that American culture accepts 
materialistic values in a way which no civ- 
ilized European society would and that the 
energies and drives of American business- 
men and workers have evolved out of the 
puritanical notion of material gratification 
as the reward for industrious, and ultimate- 
ly profitable, activity. 


Rappard is on safer ground, I believe, 
when he shows the early advantages Amer- 
ica had inacorps of elite as a heritage from 
the Old World, in genuinely favorable 
natural resources and in a favorable polit- 
ical structure which is viable and capable 
of flexibility in its application of social will 
relative to the regulation and support of 
the economic society. Still he is unable, 
even though protected by a fundamentally 
economic approach, to refrain from ser- 
monizing on the value structure of the 
American people, This value structure he 
views as inferior because of subordination 
of the pursuit of spiritual and artistic val- 
ues to that of material success. To quote 
the author: “Their impatience and restless- 
ness, their cult of speed and the breathless 
pace of their lives may be favorable to 
economic superiority, but they seem to him 
to be hard to reconcile with the sense of 
proportion, the serenity and the contem- 
plative detachment without which he can- 
not conceive any true culture.” Taking 
the author at his word, it is then difficult 
to place simple economic causes at the 
base of American economic superiority, for 
economic activities must be appraised with- 
in a total cultural approach. In this re- 
spect the analysis in this essay is much 
too narrow, much too oriented only to 
quantitative yardsticks and much too in- 
tellectual in its attempt to exorcise the 
many-faceted causes of American economic 
superiority. 

RicHarp E. Bai 
University of Notre Dame 
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AMERICA’S NEEDS AND RESOURCES, A 
NEW SURVEY.—By J. Frederick Dew- 
hurst and Associates. Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York, xxix, 1148 pp. $10. 


In 1947, the Twentieth Century Fund 
published America’s Needs and Resources, 
an attempt at a quantitative appraisal of 
the results achieved in the United States 
and a quantitative forecast of the probable 
future results of the “revolution” which 
occurred between the two world wars. This 
is a world movement of which the com- 
munist revolution in Russia is but the most 
violent phase. 

That volume was dominated by the trau- 
mata of depression and war. The present 
volume still strongly bears the same marks, 
not healed or gone, but slightly veiled by 
the practically unbroken prosperity which 
has endured in the United States since 
1946 with as yet no intervening price ad- 
justment. 

The sheer bulk of this tome precludes 
proper reviewing. Two ideas dominate; 
first, our progress has not been nearly so 
great as is commonly assumed. Price ad- 
justment for inflation makes things less 
rosy. Our productivity is not unlimited. 
Secondly, estimates of needs are hopelessly 
difficult, implying as they do someone’s 
judgment as to what someone else ought 
to do with his money, the decision as to 
what people “need” as opposed to what 
they think they want. Since forecasts 
must be made on a basis of “needs,” this 
section has its limitations. 

The historical statistical tables are use- 
ful summaries of economic and social 
change. 

B. W. Dempsey, S.J. 
Marquette University 


THE EVOLUTION OF DIPLOMATIC 
METHOD.—By Sir Harold Nicolson. 
Macmillan, New York, 93 pp. $2.25. 


The well-known British author and for- 
mer professional displomat presents in less 
than 100 pages a series of lectures he de- 
livered in 1953 at the University of Oxford, 
on a subject dealt with in masterly com- 
petence. 

In four chapters he traces the history of 
diplomatic negotiation and its method, thus 
offering a comparative study of the ancient 
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classic, the Italian, French and “American” 
systems of transition between the old and 
the new art of conducting foreign policy. 
Whoever looks for strikingly new informa- 
tion will be disappointed. However, Nic- 
olson’s brilliantly written essays and their 
convincing conclusions make for profitable 
and entertaining reading, a pleasant and 
rather rare treat for any student of foreign 
affairs. 

Some points of the presentation are de- 
batable, such as the preference given to the 
merits of French influence in the 17th cen- 
tury with special emphasis on the school 
of Richelieu, in juxtaposition to the pre- 
vious Italian Renaissance diplomacy and 
the modern doctrine of Wilson’s egalitar- 
ianism as characteristic of an “American 
method” of diplomacy; not less the con- 
clusion that the Russian conduct of foreign 
affairs by loudspeaker and insult, without 
“underestimating either its potency or its 
danger,” need not be considered diplomacy 
because of a contradiction in terms. Rus- 
sian deviation from the orthodox concept 
can neither be considered original nor less 
radical than Wilson’s innovations. The 


art of negotiation and the actual machinery 


have remained virtually unaltered. Thus 
it might easily be that a final chapter to 
Nicolson’s book should have been added to 
touch recent developments. The American 
methods of transition between old and new 
diplomacy (Wilsonian idealism) as well 
as the Russian tactics were meanwhile ob- 
viously replaced by a new style diplomatic 
orthodoxy which faute de mieux once more 
desires “to obtain immediate results in pre- 
carious situations” and therefore “indulges 
in transitory combinations.” Herewith it 
might be said that this new book draws its 
inspiration from Italian Renaissance diplo- 
macy. 

Kurt von SCHUSCHNIGG 

Saint Louis University 


PROFIT SHARING: KEY TO INDUSTRI- 
AL TEAMWORK.—Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries, 337 West Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Ill., 156 pp. $3.75. 
It is generally recognized that the basic 

philosophy underlying profit sharing is 

eminently sound and in line with the fun- 
damental requirements of social justice. 
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However, the long history of profit sharing 
in American industry has been a not alto- 
gether happy one. Many profit-sharing 
schemes have, for one reason or another, 
failed to accomplish their objectives and 
were discontinued. Any student of the 
movement is faced with a maze of con- 
flicting evidence regarding the effectiveness 
of profit-sharing programs and the reasons 
for their high mortality rate. 

This book greatly contributes to a better 
understanding of the complex questions in- 
volved. Its opening chapter includes a 
superb article on “Social Justice and Profit 
Sharing” by James Francis Cardinal Mc- 
Intyre. The following chapters contain 
the transcript of several panel discussions 
by businessmen who have adopted profit- 
sharing plans, union representatives and 
technical experts. These discussions deal 
with such major phases of profit sharing 
programs as selecting and operating a 
plan, legal and legislative questions, labor 
relations, investment of funds, small com- 
panies in profit sharing, communication 
problems and others. 

The enthusiasm for profit sharing ex- 
pressed by the participating businessmen 
is encouraging. However, a critical analy- 
sis of the opinions expressed by some of 
these “profit sharers” may reveal certain 
clues as to why the movement has had so 
many unfortunate failures. 

The Council has correctly defined “profit 
sharing” as any procedure under which an 
employer pays to all employees, in addition 
to good rates of regular pay, special cur- 
rent or deferred sums, based not only upon 
individual or group performance, but on 
the prosperity of the business as a whole. 
In other words, true profit sharing is not 
intended as a substitute for a living wage 
or the going rate of pay nor should it ever 
be used to take the place of standard 
“fringe” benefits, such as, for example, 
health and welfare plans, including group 
life insurance. Moreover, as one partic- 
ipant rightly observed, it can only grad- 
ually solve the problem of company obliga- 
tion to retiring employees. (p. 148) That 
is so because the establishment of a profit- 
sharing plan does not sufficiently benefit 
long-service employees who are at or near 
retirement age. Nor should it be over- 
looked that a pension of $100.00 per month 
for a male employee at age 65 requires an 
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actuarial reserve of about $14,000. Obvi- 
ously, it takes many prosperous years for 
an individual employee to accumulate this 
sum under profit sharing. 

The importance of proper communica- 
tions cannot be over-emphasized. Profit 
sharing, like any social welfare program, 
can only be successful if it is adequately 
communicated and explained to the em- 
ployees. This task requires vision and 
tact. Whether this is always the case may 
be doubtful, judging from the following 
statement of an employer: “If some em- 
ployee has something bad to say about 
profit sharing, we put his share in pennies 
in a cardboard box. When he picks up 
the box the coins fall on the floor, and he 
has to pick them up, one by one.” (p. 155) 

Neither is the cause of profit sharing 
aided by regarding the employer’s contri- 
butions to a profit sharing fund as “dona- 
tions.” (p. 116) 

The Council should be commended upon 
the publication of this thought-provoking 
book. It is highly recommended as required 
reading in any advanced course on labor 
economics. 

Cuartes W. Anrop 

Institute of Social and Industrial 
Relations, Loyola University, 
Chicago 


THE MINE WORKERS’ DISTRICT 50: 
The Story of the Gas, Coke, and Chemi- 
cal Unions of Massachusetts and Their 
Growth into a National Union.—By 
James Nelson. Exposition Press, New 
York, 158 pp. $3.50. 


This small volume contains much food 
for thought. Mr. Nelson’s purpose is pri- 
marily the biography of his union, sketch- 
ing the main lines of the progress made by 
the utilities workers in and through the 
New Deal era, from the small fledgling lo- 
cals in New England to the status of a 
national unit, District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers. But he also affords the 
reader ititimate insights into the confusing 
and discouraging problems that confront 
the first beginnings of a labor union; he 
gives a real-life portrayal of the utilities 
workers in their dealings with their em- 
ployers; he describes in detail the dispute 
about industrial unionism that led to the 
CIO-AFL schism; and, finally, he offers 
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some rather constructive reflections for 
those who would exercise leadership in the 
labor movement. 

Despite his evident devotion toward his 
fellow workers, Mr. Nelson is just as 
quick to praise the honest co-operation of 
some employers, as he is to disapprove of 
the obstinacy or dishonesty of others. Per- 
haps this is because of his conviction “that 
mutual trust can settle any labor problem. 
. . . It is necessary, however, to earn this 
trust by a record of co-operative activities 
and practices.” 


Rosert J. CHENEY, S.J. 
Weston College 


BRITISH POLITICAL PARTIES.—By R. T. 
McKenzie. St. Martin’s Press, New York, 
xv, 623 pp. $7.50. 


Dr. McKenzie’s study is especially valu- 
able both because it is devoted to a much- 
needed analysis of contemporary British 
party structure and because it seeks to re- 
late its conclusions to the wider problem of 
the impact of the party system on British 
constitutional practice. 

The author has essentially two purposes. 
First, he wishes to examine the validity of 
Ostrogorski’s prediction that the growth 
of mass political parties would undermine 
the position of parliament as the central 
forum of British political life. Second, he 
wishes to examine the actual practice of 
the two major parties to determine the ex- 
tent to which their leadership is subject to 
control by rank-and-file membership. As 
to the first purpose, Dr. McKenzie ex- 
plores exhaustively the power relationship 
between each party’s parliamentary organs 
and those outside parliament. He con- 
cludes that, despite the ambiguities of the 
Labor Party’s constitution, the chief func- 
tion of party organization outside parlia- 
ment is to support the independent leader- 
ship of the party inside parliament. With 
respect to the second purpose, he explores 
the supposed “autocracy” of the Conserva- 
tive party and the supposed “democracy” 
of the Labor party. He concludes that 
ueither term adequately characterizes cur- 
rent practice. In fact, the contrasting terms 
are misleading since both parties are re- 
markably similar in their internal politics: 
the leadership of each party possesses a 
wide scope of initiative tempered always by 
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the need to retain continued support of 
their party followers. 

In establishing his conclusions, Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie provides a comprehensive review of 
national party structure and also intro- 
duces perspective through the use of a 
wealth of historical detail. Further, his 
examination of such particular incidents as 
the selection or rejection of individual 
party leaders gives an opportunity to judge 
actual practice. Clearly, this book is des- 
tined to become a classic in the literature 
on modern British political parties. 


Kari CERNY 
Georgetown University 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF POLITICS.—By 
H. J. Eysenck. Praeger, New York, 317 
pp. $6. 

In this book the eminent psychologist at- 
tempts to lay the basis for a scientific psy- 
chology of politics by integrating into one 
theoretical system hitherto unrelated con- 
tributions in the fields of attitude study and 
learning theory. Though Eysenck writes 
in the language of the layman, his method 
is principally statistical. 

At the base of his theory is the proposi- 
tion that the correlations between social 
attitudes are determined by two main fac- 
tors which can be plotted as cross-cutting 
mathematical continua — Radicalism-Con- 
servatism and Tough-mindedness-T ender- 
mindedness. Thus one’s social attitude 
along the R/C continuum is expressed in 
terms of personality variables connected 
with the T/T continuum. Among British 
political parties, Conservatives and Social- 
ists lay opposite each other on the R/C 
scale and intermediate on the T/T scale 
while Liberals are tender-minded and inter- 
mediate on the R/C scale. But, Eysenck 
warns, performance cannot be explained by 
attitudes alone; one must also take cogni- 
zance of drives, Drawing on learning 
theory, he suggests that attitudes along 
the R/C scale arise as learned modifica- 
tions of behavior under the influence of 
reward and punishment (hedonism), while 
the conditioning influence of association 
and contiguity (associationism) lies at the 
basis of attitudes in the T/T scale. Thus 
political behavior is a “multiplicate func- 
tion” of drives and learned and conditioned 
attitudes. Eysenck concludes by express- 
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ing the hope that his admittedly unproved 
hypothesis linking attitude measurement 
and learning theory may direct research 
beyond “the purely repetitive production of 
measuring scales which is so characteristic 
of its present state.” 

The student of politics will pause before 
he accepts Eysenck’s thesis. He will doubt 
the validity of plotting an individual’s com- 
plex of attitudes in one of four quadrants. 
He will note that though Eysenck can for- 
tuitously show that British political party 
alignment corresponds to the major divi- 
sions in social attitudes, the same could 
hardly be done in the United States. As 
an example of the hazards of pegging in- 
dividuals, he will point to Eysenck’s listing 
fascists as “tough-minded conservatives.” 
If Gisevius is right, German fascist leaders 
were “revolutionists;” if Rauschnirig is 
right, they were “nihilists.” Clearly if 
one calls them conservatives, he is both 
torturing the vocabulary and straining his 
factors of analysis to the point where they 
lose definiteness and indicate a need to 
supply a third (perhaps, a fourth, and 
more) factor. But then mathematics must 
bow to the immeasurable shadings of the 
penumbra of life. 

A. J. BEITzINGER 
Catholic University of America 


THE FORMATION OF FEDERAL INDO- 
NESIA: 1945-49.—By A. Arthur Schil- 
ler. Institute of Pacific Affairs, New 
York, x, 472 pp. $5. 

On August 17, 1945, three days after VJ 
day, a group cf Indonesian patriots pro- 
claimed the Republik Indonesia. The new 
state, recognized de facto by the occupying 
British authorities, held most of Java and 
Sumatra. The remainder of the former 
Dutch East Indies was taken over by the 
colonial power from American and British 
military authorities. The Dutch hoped to 
retain their colony in some form and spent 
the next four years striving to work out 
some kind of solution. 

Chronicling the long, tortuous, emotion- 
charged negotiations was an extremely dif- 
ficult job, but the author of the work under 
review has accomplished the task admir- 
ably. 

The plan was to set up a federal state 
which would comprise the republic already 
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in existence, six other states (negara) and 
about a dozen territories of lesser terri- 
torial status. The process involved several 
stages: 1. transfer of authority from mili- 
tary to colonial authority, 2. the long dis- 
cussion of federal, state and local govern- 
ment structures and functions, 3. the actual 
establishment. 

Professor Schiller’s account reviews the 
complicated problems met and solved in 
rigidly systematic fashion, reviewing 1. the 
idea of the federal government, 2. the vari- 
ous types of local government, 3. the dis- 
tribution of powers among federal, state 
and local authorities, 4. the judicial system. 

The result is an orderly account of the 
processes by which a most painstakingly 
developed governmental system was worked 
out. The short-lived federation came into 
being on December 27, 1949, and was su- 
perseded by the non-federated, unitary Re- 
publik Indonesia on August 17, 1950. The 
study is a model of political analysis. 


Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


DESIGNING EDUCATION IN VALUES.— 
By Roy S. Sorenson and Hedley S. Di- 
mock. Association Press, New York, 
xiv, 365 pp. $5.75. 


The wide gap between what is known 
and what is practiced is a fact of life 


among all institutions. Practice all too 
frequently fails to measure up to stand- 
ards that are all too eloquently set up by 
practitioners. Designing Education in Val- 
ues is a narrative about an effort to nar- 
row this gap in a large institution namely, 
the Y.M.C.A, of San Francisco. 

The field of human activities with which 
the material in this book is concerned is 
clearer than the designation of it can be, 
but “education in values” was taken as 
the focus of the project. 

For the practitioner the value of the ma- 
terial appears to lie in the careful step- 
by-step reporting of the process through 
which a staff came to grips with the an- 
swer to this question and all it implies in 
terms of technological and human values. 
“What would happen if, in the next five 
years, we devoted as much time and en- 
ergy in modernizing our program as has 
been spent in the last five years in mod- 
ernizing our buildings?” (p. 5) 
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The chapters which deal with laying the 
educational foundations and the program 
concepts examine: group life as a primary 
center for learning values, the values for 
living which should be the purpose of the 
plan, and the psychological assumptions 
basic to the learning of these values. Here 
the lay reader would find much to stimu- 
late his re-assessment of his action, re-ac- 
tion and inter-action in his various societal 
roles. 

The final chapters which deal with the 
development of program materials and 
evaluation tools would have particular 
value for the person engaged in re-orient- 
ing the staff of an institution and evaluat- 
ing progress. They are particularly ef- 
fective because they give not only the 
theory but the practical application. 

In general this report is one more case 
study of planned institutional change, 
which in connection with other experi- 
ences recorded in the field of business, 
education and social psychology should 
make more possible the identification of 
common principles and procedures. 

TuHeo M. SHEA 
Saint Louis University 


NATIONAL SECURITY AND INDIVIDU- 
AL FREEDOM.—By John Lord O'Brian. 
Harvard Press, Cambridge, Mass., 84 
pp. $2. 


John Lord O’Brian, noted authority on 
Constitutional law, picked a most import- 
ant topic for the Godkin Lectures he de- 
livered at Harvard*University’s invitation. 
The problem he discusses is “how to main- 
tain a balance between the need for secur- 
ity against communist threats and the 
preservation of ancient liberties guaranteed 
by the Bill of Rights.” 

O’Brian recalls instances of recent leg- 
islation which are “on the surface, at 
least,” in conflict with our traditional 
standards of justice and with ancient lib- 
erties guaranteed to the citizen. The author 
carefully points out that the fault of the 
present system is not its attempt to pro- 
vide security, but rather its failure to 
appraise more accurately the extent of 
the danger and then to test the proposed 
security measures by the yardstick of 
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long-established guarantees of the freedom 
of the individual. The lectures end on 
a note of optimism, a vote of confidence 
in the integrity and beliefs of the common 
man. 

The book is a necessarily concise state- 
ment of a vital problem. It does not have 
specific solutions for the problems, though 
the author does indicate the general lines 
along which he believes a solution lies. 

“Sadder than all else, there is a dearth 
of leaders capable of emphasizing the mor- 
al issues which are involved.” 


Joun J. We rca, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


NATIONALIZATION IN FRANCE AND 
ITALY.—By Mario Einaudi, Maurice Byé 
and Ernesto Rossi. Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 260 pp. $3.50. 


This small volume contains three parts 
of unequal length. Part I, by Mario 
Einaudi, is introductory and gives a com- 
parative study of nationalization policies. 
This includes definitions of the term na- 
tionalization; the relation between nation- 


alization and planning; a listing of con- 
trasts and parallels between the develop- 
ments in France and Italy, which are later 
compared with British and American ex- 
periences; and a look into the future. 
Einaudi is quite impressed by the careful 


and methodical procedure employed in 
Britain’s nationalization as compared with 
the sometimes arbitrary, sometimes politi- 
cally-inspired actions in France and Italy. 

Maurice Byé’s discussion of national- 
ization in France is a remarkably lucid 
presentation. He shows that the govern- 
ment was inconsistent in its nationaliza- 
tion of various industries. The Syndical- 
ist formula, involving considerable worker 
representation, was employed in the case 
of gas, electricity and coal. The Autono- 
mist formula was followed in the national- 
ization of banking, insurance, shipping and 
air transport. The Statist formula pre- 
vailed in the establishment of the Régie 
Renault in the automotive industry. Byé 
notes a praiseworthy development in the 
electric power industry, but compares 
France unfavorably with Germany in the 
production costs of coal, iron and steel. 
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These high cost materials also hamper the 
Renault Auto Company in its unsuccessful 
effort to supply the domestic market. He 
comments favorably on the investment pro- 
gram of the government, especially in the 
electric power industry. However, his very 
fine analysis of the problem of “costing” 
leaves serious doubts about success in this 
realm, This section should be read by all 
students who are inclined to accept un- 
critically Abba Lerner’s or Oskar Lange’s 
assurance that the principle of marginal 
cost can be applied in nationalized indus- 
tries. Although he appears unusually opti- 
mistic about present and future develop- 
ments in France, he still provides valuable 
proposals for structural and operational re- 
forms in the system. 

In Part III, Ernesto Rossi discusses 
nationalization in Italy. On the whole, 
the program has been less successful than 
France’s efforts. The reasons advanced in- 
clude the observation that the government 
was frequently invited (nearly forced) to 
take over industries that were in difficult 
financial straits and that even so-called na- 
tionalized industries were actually con- 
trolled by civil servants pursuing their own 
interest rather than the common welfare. 

The study adds much to existing litera- 
ture on the subject of nationalization. The 
French situation is of especial interest to 
the student of vocational organization, 
codetermination and profit sharing, since 
these elements are prominent in that coun- 
try’s nationalization program. 

EpmMunp A. KurTH 
Loras College 


AMERICA’S CONCENTRATION CAMP.— 
By Carlos B. Embry. McKay, New York, 
242 pp. $3.50. 

This is a comprehensive and meaningful 
picture of the present condition of the In- 
dian tribes in the United States. The au- 
thor’s statement, “the Indian is the worst 
fed, the worst clad, and the worst housed 
of any racial group in the United States,” 
no one will dispute. 

The historical account of the forced mi- 
grations of the Indian tribes to the Indian 
Country appear historically accurate. The 
estimate of the number of Indians at the 
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discovery of America seems quite high. It 
is doubtful whether there were 800,000 In- 
dians in the United States at any time. The 
death rate of the Indian was due to tuber- 
culosis, contagious diseases and exposure, 
and tended to keep the population rate low. 
The narrative of the migrations has been 
colorfully portrayed by the author. 

The author may be too critical or im- 
patient in regard to the attitude of the 
government in the solution of the Indian 
problem. The Indian culture has been an 
obstacle to the government in their at- 
tempts to assimilate the Indian tribes. 
There is no real unity among Indian tribes. 
Language, traditions and cultural differ- 
ences prohibit any great change in the In- 
dian culture. The agents of the govern- 
ment made many attempts to civilize, chris- 
tianize and educate the Indian tribes from 
early colonial times, but to no avail. It 
was the hope of the government and Indian 
agents that the Indian would abandon his 
tribal organization and adopt the ways of 
the white man. It is my opinion the gov- 


ernment and the majority of the Indian 
agents made a sincere attempt to meet the 
needs of the Indian and protect his secur- 


ity. Undoubtedly, some of the agents were 
not honest and capable men, and cared lit- 
tle for the progress of the Indian. Many 
of the present laws regulating Indian af- 
fairs are still necessary to protect the se- 
curity of the Indian and not to keep him in 
bondage. 

The great contribution of this book is to 
awaken the apathy of the American public 
by informing them on the conditions and 
needs of the Indian. 


ArTHUR T. DoNOoHUE 
Marquette University 


THE PROTESTANT TRADITION. An 
Essay in Interpretation.—By J. S. Whale. 
Cambridge University Press, New York, 
xv, 360 pp. $3.75. 

In the present volume Dr. Whale at- 
tempts two things: to delineate the nature 
of Protestantism and 2. in the light of that 
nature to propose solutions to problems that 
are of special importance to Protestantism 
today. 

What then is Protestantism? The an- 
swer, thinks Dr. Whale, can be given only 
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in historical terms: Protestantism is a 
religious frame of mind that incorporates 
in itself the basic outlooks of Martin Lu- 
ther, John Calvin and the later Protestant 
sect-churches. The fundamental religious 
insight of Luther was the doctrine that 
man is justified by faith alone, with its 
consequent paradox that the justified man 
is the man who has a profound assurance 
of God’s favor together with a deep aware- 
ness of his own present sinfulness. Cal- 
vin’s contribution was an overwhelming 
consciousness of the majesty of God to- 
gether with a genius for church organ- 
ization. Finally the Protestant  sect- 
churches give the finishing qualities of 
true Protestan ‘sm: man’s religion must be 
personal, hence without a mediatorial 
priesthood; man’s religion must be volun- 
tary, hence without compulsion of any 
kind; man’s religion must be spiritual or 
pentecostal, hence there is little need for 
any religious authority other than the sov- 
ereign one of the Spirit. 

Having made this analysis of Protestant- 
ism, Dr. Whale then applies it to three 
important contemporary problems: relig- 
ious toleration, Church-State relations, the 
oecumenical movement. 

Catholics will find the book interesting 
as a statement by a modern intelligent Pro- 
testant of what Protestantism is, though 
they will be pained to realize that Dr. 
Whale’s knowledge of their own religion 
is deficient and even biased. They will 
especially regret the prolonged comparison 
which Dr. Whale makes between the 
Kremlin and the Vatican, but even this 
can be useful as a further occasion for 
reflection on the principles of toleration as 
they have been traditionally developed by 
Catholic theologians. 

R. F. Smita, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


THE FORGOTTEN NINTH AMEND- 
MENT.—By Bennett B. Patterson. Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis, ix, 217 pp. $5. 
The Ninth Amendment reads as follows: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of 

certain rights shall not be construed to 

deny or disparage others retained by the 
people.” This almost totally unknown 

“saving clause,” inserted by James Madi- 

son and others after the eight amendments 
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which form the Bill of Rights, has never 
once been used in American history as the 
basis of any law or judicial decision, Mr. 
Patterson, a practicing attorney, has 
brought together all that is known of the 
purpose and history of our Constitution’s 
oblique assertion of certain unnamed in- 
herent rights. 

Interest in the Ninth Amendment, Dean 
Roscoe Pound writes in the preface to this 
volume, is a symptom of the revival of 
natural law—at least of that version of 
natural law known and adhered to by some 
of the lawyers who framed America’s bas- 
ic legal documents. Disappointingly little, 
however, can be gleaned from the story of 
the origin and evolution of the Ninth 
Amendment. It was something of an after- 
thought to the Constitution; it has been 
invoked by litigants as a defense of human 
rights only ten times in our entire juris- 
prudence and in each instance the courts 
have held it inapplicable. Any catalogue 
of our unenumerated rights, therefore, has 
yet to be evolved! 

Mr. Patterson feels strongly that the na- 
tion’s judiciary has sadly neglected the 
Ninth Amendment and suggests certain 


rights which he thinks might be, if they 
were challenged, included in the unenumer- 
ated rights which the Ninth Amendment 


reserves to the people. Such, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, are the right to trial by 
jury in state criminal cases, the right not 
to be imprisoned for debt, the right to be 
immune from an inhuman method of ex- 
ecution. While Mr. Patterson’s slender 
volume is not free from some super-patri- 
otic dicta which could have been omitted 
his brief study—and especially the docu- 
ments he has reprinted on pages 86 to 217 
—make his work a valuable research 
project. 

Rosert F. Drinan, S.J. 

Boston College Law School 


THE PROSPECTS FOR COMMUNIST CHI- 
NA.—By W. W. Rostow and Others. 
Wiley, New York, 1954, xx, 379 pp. $5. 
The title of this book could well cause 

any reader to want to skip the first five 

parts and avidly devour Part VI, to learn 

the prospects for communist China. A 

glance at the name of the authors would 
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give no clue to their answers to this curi- 
osity-provoking title. Dr. Rostow, profes- 
sor of economic history at M.I.T., is con- 
currently Director of the China Project at 
the Center for International Studies at the 
same university; Richard W. Hatch is an 
author and expert on communist leader- 
ship; Frank A. Kierman, Jr., is an expert 
in Chinese history with experience in Red 
China and Alexander Epstein is an expert 
on the economics of communist China and 
Eastern Europe. No one of these names 
indicates a bias or a cause; neither does a 
careful perusal of the book reveal a bias or 
a cause. Great sweeps of history, the ebb 
and flow of surging political, social and 
economic movements are compressed into 
thought-packed sentences. The authors 
have dispassionately worked out and uni- 
fied the mass of reports and data that has 
come out of Red China and using this as 
a base attempted to make a scientific guess 
as to which way and with what success 
communist China will try to push ahead. 

It would be a serious mistake, however, 
for any reader to skip the first five parts 
of this book, as they are priceless sum- 
maries of vast quantities of data on the 
present question. This reviewer, whose 
personal experience in China started in 
1933 and who since his exit from China 
has been studying the news coming out of 
Red China both by the press and from the 
exiles, finds the conclusions of the authors 
to be clear, modest and sound. Part I, 
Prologue to Communist Victory, the 
Struggle for Power: 1840-1949, is as suc- 
cinct and yet complete analysis of that 
kaleidoscopic period as has yet appeared. 
Part II, The Evolution of Communist 
Policy: 1949-1954, brings a good bit of 
order out of the chaos of information that 
the outer world receives piecemeal from 
communist sources. Part III, The Chinese 
Communist Regime and the People It 
Rules, will prove highly informative not 
only for the ordinary, reader but also for 
the experts. Part IV, Sino-Soviet Rela- 
tions, and Part V, Communist Power and 
the Chinese Economy, contain not only a 
wealth of information but are necessary for 
any attempt to predict the future success 
or failure of the communists in China. 

Dr. Rostow and his collaborators judge 
that the top leaders of communist China 
will push forward for the next ten years 
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with the Soviet Russia of the 1930s as their 
model. Internally, the regime will stress 
industrialization, modernization of her 
armed forces, technical training on a large 
scale and strengthening of her bureauc- 
racy; externally, she will seek a maxi- 
mum expansion of Peking’s authority in 
Asia compatible with the avoidance of a 
major diversion of resoufces from domes- 
tic tasks and a maintenance and develop- 
ment of the maximum degree of freedom 
of action vis-a-vis Moscow compatible with 
maintaining the security and economic ad- 
vantages of the Sino-Soviet alliance. The 
possibility of internal crisis is then con- 
sidered, and patterns of internal develop- 
ment, without the major external crisis of 
war, are explored. Heavy emphasis is 
placed on the performance of free Asia as 
a factor in determining both the internal 
and external success of communism in 
China. 

The appendices, but especially the select- 
ed bibliography in Western languages, are 
a veritable gold mine which, if there were 
no other good points to the book, would 
make it well worth anyone’s time. For a 
China or Far East expert, this work is a 
priceless handbook; for the ordinary read- 


er, it is a highly informative and thorough- 
ly scientific analysis of what has happened 
and what may happen to the Dragon while 
the communists are in the saddle. 


Axsert R. O’Hara, S.J. 
National Taiwan University 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE.—By Ed- 
ward W. O’Rourke. Newman Founda- 
tion at the University of Illinois, Cham- 
paign, Ill., vi, 245 pp. $3. 

This text grew out of Father O’Rourke’s 
courses in religion at the Newman Founda- 
tion at the University of Illinois. In 27 
relatively brief chapters, he presents the 
Catholic approach to the basic problem 
areas of marriage and the family in the 
modern world. The use of outlines and 
subtitles emphasizing the most important 
ideas will help students follow the line 
of thought in each chapter. Although per- 
tinent references are frequently missing, 
the treatment of subject matter is fairly 
adequate from the theoretical point of view. 
Teachers should keep this book in mind 
when looking for a one-semester text on 
marriage. 
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PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY IN LATIN 
AMERICA.—By Galo Plaza. University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. 
C., 1955, vi, 88 pp. $2.50. 


Any study of the problems of democ- 
racy in Latin America is timely and 
interesting. But the interest increases 
when the author is the first Ecuadorian 
president in the last 28 years to complete 
successfully his presidential term of 
office. 

The first chapter of the book points out 
the differences and similarities between 
both North and South Americans. It 
should be read by every American who 
hopes to understand Latin American coun- 
tries. 

The second chapter shows the experi- 
ment on democracy which Senor Galo 
Plaza carried out during his presi- 
dential term. The principle on which the 
experiment was based was the respect for 
the normal constitution even in emergency 
situations. ‘This was the key factor in 
the success of this unique presidential 
term, since political crises in Latin Amer- 
ica are almost always the result of the 
implantation of ‘“strong-man” constitu- 
tions which avoid any reference to ob- 
jective criteria of the national welfare. 

The book ends with a general histori- 
cal study of democracy in Latin America. 


~ Jesus M. Nuevo, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


THE PEOPLE OF PANAMA.—By John and 
Mavis Biesanz. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 418 pp. $5.50. 


This book about Panama, its people and 
institutions, has been nine years in prepara- 
tion. The senior author of this husband- 
and-wife sociological team was sent to 
Panama for the first time in 1946, by the 
United States State Department, as United 
States Visiting Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Panama. Following this 
stay of a year, the authors made three 
other visits. The method of gathering 
material was primarily that of participant 
observation, supplemented with the use of 
large scale student interviews, autobiog- 
raphies and such. There is an adequate 
bibliography. Much of the material on 
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the family and on status has already ap- 
peared in various sociological journals in 
the United States. 

The authors have done an excellent job 
in assembling a good deal of complex ma- 
terial into a fairly short and eminently 
readable compass. Given the focus of the 
book on the present people of Panama, 
they have of necessity devoted compara- 
tively little attention to the early history 
under the conquistadores and the corsairs, 
or her neglect at the hands of Colombia 
in the nineteenth century. Most of the 
historical material is concentrated on the 
entrance of the United States into the pic- 
ture with the beginning of the construction 
of the Canal. 


The Isthmus is a potentially explosive 
area. With a population of less than a 
million people, a land area smaller than 
that of South Carolina, the problems she 
faces are truly gargantuan. The rural 
population is slowly emerging from a folk, 
barter type of culture. There is such a 
dearth of roads from the interior to the 
cities that it is cheaper to ship cocoanuts 
from Manila than it is from one of the 
country towns. 


The urban Panamanians enjoy a rela- 
tively high standard of living as one of 
the indirect benefits of the Canal, yet they 
are anxious to capitalize still more on their 
geographic position at the crossroads of 
the world, The authors say of them, par- 
ticularly the middle class, that they are 
“our critical friends, our trustworthy but 
uneasy allies.” 


The West Indians and their descendants 
who came to build the railroad and the 
Canal stayed on to become a minority 
group segregated in every aspect of living 
from the white American Zonians uncer- 
tain of their status with the nationalistic 
Panamanians. 


The Americans, whether living on the 
Zone or on the Isthmus, are representatives 
of a nation torn between the knowledge 
that our handling of the problem of Pan- 
ama is scanned with interest not only in 
friendly Latin American capitols, but also 
in communist councils to see how our ac- 
tions square with our professed ideals. 


ELEANOR CARROLL 
Washington, D. C. 


CHURCH AND STATE BEHIND THE 
IRON CURTAIN.—By Vladimir Gsovski 
et al. Praeger, New York, 311 pp. $5. 


This is a very well documented and com- 
prehensive analysis of the problems arising 
from the co-existence of organized religion 
and communist government. A _ research 
study of the Mid-European Law Project 
at the Library of Congress, Church and 
State describes in detail the problems as 
they exist in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land and Rumania. 


Following a general introduction about 
the separation of church and state in the 
Soviet Union, the background of the his- 
tory of the churches is studied country by 
country, in order to provide a fuller con- 
text for present developments. Legisla- 
tion enacted behind the Iron Curtain after 
World War II is analyzed through official 
decrees, regulations, court decisions, dec- 
larations of officials and the general press 
of each country. 


Almost half the total population of Eu- 
rope which came under communist control 
was Catholic, and one-third of this Cath- 
olic population was of the Eastern Rite. 
The Church was solidly established ; it also 
represented the most powerful and efficient 
organization to fight communism. 


In their drive to kill all religion in the 
captive countries, the communists have ap- 
plied to it the same methods that they 
found effective in politics. A complicated 
combination of the divide-and-conquer and 
the Trojan Horse techniques has been used 
against the churches; not only have the 
communists wanted to cut the churches 
from the West, but they also have at- 
tempted to conquer them by infiltrating 
clergy and hierarchy. 


The picture emerging from this study is 


indeed a sad one. In their attempt to de- 
Christianize the captive countries, the com- 
munist regimes have made several signif- 
icant inroads on church authority. The 
Eastern Catholic Churches of the Ukraine 
and Rumania have been completely anni- 
hilated by forced merger with the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 


This un-biased and factual study clearly 
demonstrates that, the radiance of sweet- 
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ness and light of Geneva notwithstanding, 
the final aim of communist policy toward 
religion is its extinction. 
Geza B. GrosscHMID, K.M. 
Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM. — By 
Gustave Thibon and Daniel-Rops. Phil- 
osophical Library, New York, 163 pp. 
$2.75. 

Ten essays, tightly packed with thoughts 
on the meaning of freedom and its crisis in 
the modern world, are the contents of this 
little book. These essays are based on a 
series of papers read to the Centre Cath- 
olique des Intellectuels Francais by men 
respected in their subjects. The general 
thesis of the symposium is that freedom 
arose from the depths of Christian truth, 
and as freedom ebbed with lack of Chris- 
tian practice so only by rediscovering the 
Christian message in all its purity will 
Westerners find the necessary strength for 
a new and creative advance. 

Gustave Thibon clearly exposes the roots 
of individual freedom in the creation and 
redemption of man and effectively explains 
the paradox that independence spawns 
slavery, not freedom. 

The analysis of freedom in Hinduism, Is- 
lamism and even Eastern Christianity does 
not reveal an active force, which would be 
roused to help establish and maintain dem- 
ocratic institutions for the protection of 
the external freedom of man. The empha- 
sis is rather upon emancipation of the inner 
spirit from transitory self and its encircling 
world. 

The two concluding essays, which con- 
sider the necessary conditions for a free 
and truly Christian society, partially reflect 
the frustrations of the Fourth Republic, 
and such an atmosphere seems to becloud 
a clear vision of both the American and 
Soviet systems. Daniel-Rops vigorously 
reveals the need to develop a consciousness 
of social duties and favor corporate organs 
of freedom between the state and the citi- 
zen, rather than continue to emphasize the 
independence of individual rights, which 
generated economic progress but liberal 
slavery. 

A book like this helps us understand our 
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American heritage of freedom and points 
our obligation to bear witness to freedom 
as set forth in the papal encyclicals, that 
every man may realize his full “opportunity 
to live.” 
Harotp O. SMALL, S.J. 
Seattle University 
Seattle, Washington 


EGYPT’S LIBERATION: The Philosophy of 
the Revolution.—By Premier Gamal Ab- 
dul Nasser. Introduction by Dorothy 
Thompson. Public Affairs Press, Wash- 
ington, 119 pp. $2. 


Egypt’s handsome premier, so successful 
in revolution and so disturbing in his recent 
diplomatic exploits, proves himself, in this 
little volume, a serious and surprisingly 
articulate thinker. 

The book is divided into three parts. In 
the first two Premier Nasser considers 
Egypt's internal situation. He finds that 
centuries of isolation and subjection to 


various Eastern and Western powers have 
left the country with terrible economic in- 
equalities and with a heterogeneous popula- 
tion, vociferously nationalistic but with 


little sense of obligation to the common 
good. The _ simultaneous advancement 
toward both national unity and economic 
reform with its concomitant tendency to 
disunity is at once Egypt’s most pressing 
need and her most difficult problem. 


The third part of the book is a study of 
the significance of Egypt’s geopolitical posi- 
tion. The premier sees his country as an 
important factor in three “circles’—Arab, 
African, Islamic. Significant, and not very 
encouraging, is his consideration of the first 
circle where he sees common sources of 
strength and common problems, with em- 
phasis on imperialism and Israel. 

Throughout this exposition Premier 
Nasser presents a very personal picture of 
the background, the doubts and disillusion- 
ments, the problems and the hopes of a 
revolutionary. While he was undoubtedly 
aware of the high propaganda value of the 
candid approach, it is also true that he has 
drawn up an unusually interesting and val- 
uable political document. 

Tuomas A. HorrMan, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Marys, Kansas 





EARNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR OLDER 
WORKERS.—Edited by Wilma Donahue. 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
x, 277 pp. $4.50. 


Papers presented during the Sixth An- 
nual Conference on Aging at the University 
of Michigan constitute the major part of 
this timely book about the economic plight 
of that group to whom Oveta Culp Hobby 
refers as “our senior citizens.” 

The major concern of this work is “to 
examine the nature of the barriers to con- 
tinued employment or rehiring of older 
persons, to seek methods by which such 
persons may be effectively utilized in the 
labor force, and to outline the steps by 
which voluntary organizations and public 
agencies, and older people themselves, can 
create new earning opportunities for older 
workers.” 

Conclusions drawn from the Welford 
Study on Age and Skills at England’s 
Cambridge University, as well as the prac- 
tical experience of such firms as the Wal- 
tham Watch and Pitney-Bowes Companies 
in the United States, indicate that the ac- 
curacy, dependability, superior craftsman- 
ship, steadiness, stability, loyalty, mature 
judgment and regard for tools and equip- 
ment manifested by older workers more 
than compensate for any decline in their 
physical energy. 

For the future, an increased use of power 
machines in agriculture and industry, by 
lightening tasks, should serve to bring 
more and more jobs within the range of 
older workers. Efforts to provide gainful 
employment for the older group at the ex- 
pense of the younger or middle-aged 
groups, however, would be unrealistic. 
Fuller utilization of the abilities and skills 
of those in the potential labor supply de- 
pends ultimately upon an expanding econ- 
omy. 

Mary Jo Hutu 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 


THE EXPLOSION: The Uprising Behind 
the Iron Curtain.—By Rainer Hilde- 
brandt. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, xxxvi, 198 pp. $3.75. 


Few people realize that the revolt of 
the communist-subjugated East-German 
people four years ago was a spontaneous, 
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unplanned uprising that got leaders only 
as it made them. Few realize that this 
revolution against enslavement sprang up 
in every single city in East Germany, in 
almost every town and many villages, even 
in several Czech and Hungarian towns and 
one Russian slave-labor camp. 

Hildebrandt interviewed over a thous- 
and of the escaped East German partici- 
pants, from whom he chose the dozen who 
had played most representative roles for 
detailed questioning. Thus he molded a 
gripping drama of fact. 

The people wanted real freedom, not 
just a name. Their revolt was triggered 
by the communists’ raising of quotas on 
the output of workers. Raised quotas did 
not mean raised wages—rather, they 
meant lowered wages if the quotas were 
not met. To understand what this meant, 
you have to be aware that no luxuries, 
not even fresh fruit, could be afforded by 
even. an unmarried worker. An added 
incentive was the unceasing long-term 
imprisonment of guiltless fellow country- 
men. 

To become strikingly aware of the suf- 
ferings, the hopes and the innermost long- 
ings of. the communist-dominated world, 
this vivid narration of an unparalleled, 
history-making uprising must be read. 


Antuony D. Hunter, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


GREAT ENTERPRISE. — By Herrymon 
Maurer. Macmillan, New York, 303 pp. 
$5. 

Mr. Maurer has written an interesting 
book. From a vast accumulation of ma- 
terial compiled by Fortune he has endeav- 
ored to give a picture of the modern large 
American corporation. The work is writ- 
ten in a readable style and moves along at 
a rapid pace—so rapid in fact that at times 
one feels he is getting but a passing glimpse 
of the inner workings of a large corpora- 
tion. 

The theme of the work is that classical 
economics and its principles cannot be ap- 
plied to the large American corporation. 
The corporation does not tend to maximize 
profits, but under pressure of many forces, 
economic, social and political, it aims at a 
fair profit over a long period. It aims at 
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perpetuating itself in a healthy condition, 
and this is one major reason for foregoing 
immediate large profits. Today’s exec- 
utives are planners and run their enter- 
prises in a much more scientific manner 
than their 1900 counterparts. This is a 
necessity for the situation has become so 
complex that one man cannot cope with 
it singlehanded and as a result many of 
the decisions are made by groups or com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Maurer shows an appreciation of 
the complexity of the large corporation 
and the diversity that exists between the 
various types of businesses. His chapter 
on “New Enterprise, New Economics” will 


be of particular interest for there he sets 
forth in summary form his thesis on the 
need for a new economics for large enter- 
prise. It is unfortunate that so an im- 
portant idea is given such brief treatment. 
The development of new economic ideas 
and theories to meet new situations is al- 
ways desirable, for although human nature 
remains much the same, the environment 
in which it operates has changed radically 
(certainly in America) during the past 50 
vears. Mr. Maurer has made a contribu- 
tion by stimulating our thinking along 
these lines. : 
Witi1aM T. Hocan, S.J. 
Fordham University 


oe ae dee Be 


Small Business Failures 


“Trends,” (November, p. 446), pointed 
out that facts on business failures were 
seldom prominent during the recent presi- 
dential campaign. You promptly supplied 
some. I wonder, however, whether data 
on business failures, taken alone, shed much 
light on the present (or any) administra- 
tion’s policy toward the plight of the small 
businessman. Some help might come from 
a comparison of business failures with 
business starts. 

During 1955, incorporations totaled 139,- 
639—more than ten times the spate of 
failures. During the period 1946-1955, ap- 
proximately 74,800 businesses were re- 
ported as failures. In the same period 
japproximately 1,050,000 incorporations took 
place. Granting the inclusion of successor 
corporations, new subsidiaries of giants, 
etc., this is still a wide gap. The small 
businessman as you defined him does repre- 
sent the bulk of business failures—92% in 
1955. The facts, however, do not appear to 
discourage new entrants to the field of 
enterprise. 

When the “Trends” table lumped the 
figures for 1946-1952, an important trend 
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was obscured. For business failures have 
been on the increase since 1946. There 
were serious jumps in 1947 and 1949 
(roughly 185% over 1948 failures), a 
slight dip in 1951-1952, and jumps again 
in 1953 and 1954 (the latter roughly 25% 
over 1951 failures). 

Incorporations, on the other hand, were 
high in 1946 (133,000) but dropped stead- 
ily to an annual average of about 87,000 
for the years 1949-1951. Since 1951 the 
annual rate of incorporations has climbed 
steadily, 1955 exceeding 1946. 

Cutrrorp E. Brown, S.J. 
Saint Louis 


Protest 


Many readers of SOCIAL ORDER must 
have been waiting for a balanced review 
of Father Edward A. Keller’s The Case 
for Right to Work Laws. It was a golden 
opportunity for a non-partisan moralist, 
master also of the field of economics, to 
appraise the moral soundness, the solid 
probability of the right-to-work law argu- 
ment, especially as developed by the pro- 
fessor of the University of Notre Dame. 
Father John F. Cronin, S. S., had recently 
remarked, specifically of the right-to-work 
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laws, that “men of good will, who accept 
the same moral principles, may differ in 
making practical judgments.” Why then 
could not this notable statement of one 
point of view be the occasion for a further 
appraisal by an uncommitted moralist, in 
all charity? Instead we were given the 
“Case against the Keller ‘Case,’” a lay 
woman’s sarcastic, partisan attack, cor- 
roborative of the charge that “the female 
of the species is more deadly than the 
male.” 

As readers of SOCIAL ORDER are aware, 
the hierarchy of the Quebec Civil Province 
in 1950 issued the Rome-approved warn- 
ing that neutral or secular unionism—the 
kind we have in the United States—is 
“formative,” that of itself it will imbue 
the unionist “with a false concept of life 
eventually made known by harsh claims, 
unjust methods, and the omission of the 
collaboration necessary to common good.” 
The SOCIAL ORDER treatment of Father 
Keller strongly suggests that secular 
unionism is also “formative” for too many 
of its day-by-day protagonists, also mani- 
fest “by harsh claims, unjust methods, and 
the omission of the collaboration necessary 
to common good.” 

Father Cronin has reminded us also that 
“the present Holy Father has raised ques- 
tions and issued warnings regarding cer- 
tain trends in contemporary union move- 
ments. He is worried about excessive 
centralization of power in some unions, the 
abuse of the force acquired through or- 
ganization and the intermingling of politi- 
cal issues foreign to the legitimate needs 
of unions.” It is a fair question as to 
whether those evils are not present in 
American unionism, although Father Cron- 
in does not think so. The question is perti- 
nent to the question of compulsory union- 
ism. Hence again the urgency of an in- 
formed moralist’s balanced opinion, rather 
than a call upon the goon squad. 

Joun E. Coocan, S.J. 
University of Detroit 
@ 


. » « More Protest 
“The Case Against the Keller ‘Case’” 
(November, 1956 issue) would be thrown 
out of court immediately; as the writer 
presents no case at all.... 
Since she raises the question: what hap- 
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pens when workers in right-to-work states 
attempt to organize (but does not have the 
answer), I will supply a recent example. 
The Dallas city government threatened to 
discharge workers who joined an AFL 
fire-fighters’ union, invoking a city ordi- 
nance which prohibited municipal workers 
from belonging to unions. The Eighth 
Court of Civil Appeals in El Paso ruled 
on May 18, 1956, that the City of Dallas 
could not do this, since the right of the 
workers to join the union was assured 
them by The Texas Right-To-Work Law. 
The Supreme Court of the State of Texas 
confirmed this decision on October 3. 

Dr. Gruenberg makes the astonishing 
statement that under right-to-work laws, 
it is almost impossible for unions to do 
anything but fight continuously. In Texas, 
they took time out from fighting to sign 
up a good many thousand new members 
since passage of the law. In 1947, when 
the Texas law was passed, there were 46,- 
000 workers in the CIO; by 1953. this 
figure had grown to more than 107,000 and 
has since increased still more. AFL mem- 
bership increased during the same period. 
A study made of 77 Houston companies 
showed that in 1945, 27 per cent of them 
were organized; and in 1952, after several 
years under the right-to-work law, 56 
per cent of them were organized. A simi- 
lar pattern was shown in other cities. 


According to the 36th annual report of 


the National Bureait of Economic Re- 
search, during the years from 1939 to 1953, 
union membership increased 148.8 per cent 
in the country as a whole. But in 14 of the 
17 states with right-to-work laws, this 
percentage of increase was exceeded, run- 
ning from 153.1 to 307.4; and in the other 
three right-to-work states, the percentage 
of increase ranged from 115.4 to 128.2. The 
proponents of unrestrained union power 
still contend, in the face of these figures, 
that “right-to-work laws destroy unions” 
—but it must be admitted that membership 
increases of two and three hundred per- 
cent are most unusual symptoms of de- 
struction. (The report mentioned may be 
obtained from the Bureau, 261 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.) 


Epirn Myers 
Houston, Texas 
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FOR 
The SOCIAL 
1956 (a free subscription and hearty con- 
gratulations ) to Father Fabian 
Flynn, C.P., Mission Director for Austria 
of Catholic Relief Services—NCWC 
When insisted 
on stamping the words 


ORDER Annual Award for 


goes 


our immigration agents 


“on parole” on the 
visas of all Hungarian refugees bound for 
the United States, 

tc sponsor the cases. 


Father Flynn refused 
Since nearly all the 
refugees are Catholics and, thus, the re 
sponsibility of CRS, the 
blunt ex-Army chaplain effectively 
trated the publicity 
reception at Camp Kilmer of people who 
were, in 
mitted. 
Under 


with 


refusal of the 
frus 
plans for a_ noisy 


fact, only being conditionally ad 


State 
Congressman 


pressure and 
Francis E. Walter's 
this country will 


Department 


benevolent consent, now 
accept 6,500 Hungarian refugees as perma- 
nent immigrants—as the 1953 
Relief Act permits. The President has 
announced that he will seek 
gressional approval for the entry of 15,000 
additional refugees—‘‘on parole” until 
(presumably ) establish that 
they are anti-communist. 

As of there 115,000 
Hungarian refugees in Austria; they were 


Refugee 


early Con- 


they proot 


December 5, were 
arriving—across mine field, through bogs 
and by guy-wires over icy rivers—at the 
rate of 3,000 a day. Already 40,000 have 
been settled in West 
which has 150,000 refugees from the 
Zone in 


200,000 temporarily housed expellees), has 


Germany 
Soviet 
well as 


Eur« ype. 


emergency camps (as 
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opened wide its doors. England which 


faces an industrial slowdown this winter 
as its oil supply falls off, is taking 500 a 
refugees are mercifully put on 
and without taken to 


Tiny Switzerland, a country of 


day; the 
trains further ado 
Britain 
seven million, is doing the same 

‘The only people who helped the de 
being 
Soviet 
truth 


helped now ? 


fenseless Hungarians as they wer 


were deserters from the 
This is the 
can the victims be 


murdered 
Army.” embarrassing 
How 
Relief Serv 


, the official agency of 


1) By support of Catholic 


NCW ( 


can Catholicism for overseas aid 


ices \meri 


2) By a strong public opinion that will 
Congress aware that the hypocritical 
those 
dislike foreigners anyway is an intolerable 


Anti-American activity 


make 


opposition of members who really 


labor 
(eorge 
AFL 


letter 


By—supposing you are in the 
movement actively endorsing 

Meany’s program. The President of 
CIO suggested three points in 
President Eisenhower, one 
condemnation by the UN of 


Soviet delegates deliberate deception o 


calling for 
formal 
General Assembly on November 3 of | 
government's plan to overwheim Hungary, 
a UN member, by i 
ticn of the UN 
4) By | 
ing circulated by the American Friends of 
Nations, a 


chairman is Christopher Emmet and whose 


military force in viola 


Charter 


signing the following pledge be 


the Captive committee whose 


members include Senator John Kennedy 


rtney Murray, S.J 


The Hungary Pledge 


The Soviet regime having by the Hungarian massacre demonstrated once again its isola- 
tion from the moral community, I pledge that until all Soviet troops and police are with- 
drawn from Hungary, I will enter into no economic, social, political or cultural relations 
with that regime, or any of its domestic adherents or institutions, or with any Soviet citizens 
abroad (since these must act whether voluntarily or not as representatives of the regime), 
or with any persons or institutions freely condoning the Hungarian massacre, except for 
the sole purpose of persuading such individuals to defect. 


(Signed) 


(This pledge should be clipped and mailed to The 
West 45th Street, Neu 


Nations, 62 


American Friends of the Captive 
York 36, N. Y.) 
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